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' Give Me Liberty!' 

* 

[V WN the long corridors of history echoes the cry of Patrick 
^ Henry: “Give ine liberty 1” Poets have expressed in verse, 
mans eternal longing for freedom; statesmen have voiced it in 
great orations; painters have interpreted it on canvas; musicians 
have recorded it in song and ballad. It is one of the important 
tasks of educators — teachers in classrooms, lecturers in forums, 
speakers on the radio, columnists in the press— to make this dra- 
matic phrase meaningful to people of the modern world. 

This booklet brings together memorable expressions on liberty and 
democracy by philosophers, statesmen, and writers of all times. It 
also presents in brief story form memorable episodes in the never- 
ending struggle for freedom. The selected references suggest sources 
of additional material on thes^ji subjects. 

If these quotations and stories find their way into classroom dis- 
cussions, speeches, radio dramas, and the hearts and memories of the 
people, this little book, brought out with the hope that it will help 
educators and others to interpret and make vivid the principles we 
seek to preserve, will have made its contribution to democratic morale. 

Morale is composed of many elements. Health— physical and 
mental— is one of the elements. Confidence that a reasonable degree 
of security and opportunity can be obtained in our society is another. 
Hope of future progress and increasing economic welfare is still 
another. Yet, in the days ahead, there may not be much security 
or safety. Life may be more difficult and dangerous. Dislocations 
in the economic system seem inevitable. Therefore, morale must • 
t grow out of personal convictions of moral values. 

Men have bartered away their freedom for temporary material 
gains only to find that sacrifice and deprivation are demanded in 
. the name of conquest and war. The morale of a democracy is, in 
part, strengthened and developed by a deep and abiding faith in 
the enduring moral values. Americans must, feel themselves a part 
of the great human struggles of the centuries through which the 
moral principles of freedom and respect for the individual have 
been won and rewon. 

They must recognize the voices of destruction, promising material 
prosperity in return for blind obedience to arbitraiy'authority, for 
what they are— the hollow echo of an ancient and recurring jtyranny. 
They must see more clearly than ever that material prosperity and 
economic progress rest, as they always have, on moral foundations. 

Confidence in the ultimate triumph of free government is essential 
to morale. 
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FOREWORD 


Men are no less uncomfortable as slaves today than they were 
4,000 years ago. They respond to voices of 'deliverance. The vic- 
tims of autocracy must struggle to free themselves, but we have 
an even harder task— we must maintain the freedom we have already 
won. It is harder because we take it for granted — this freedom,'. 

Hence, we need the poets and the statesmen, the teachers and the 
philosophers to sharpen and quicken our perceptions — to make us 
aware of • the (meaning of freedom. The words in «his handbook,' 
if quoted frequently and spread abroad, may serve this high purpose. 

John W. Studebakkr, . 

U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Voices of Democracy 

' liSSS 

"We Go Forward'' 

• • . if the spirit of America werp killed, even though the Nation’s 

b<H, J and m,m1 ’ constricted in-an alien world, lived tin the America 
w « know would have perished. ’ mer,Ctt 

. That spirit— that fait bespeaks to us in our daily lives in wavs 
often unnoticed because they seem so obvious. It speaks to us 
her ° 1,1 ! 1,e C '*l” tal <> f <>* Nation. It s,>eaks to us tbroi^b the pro 
,T n S of 8» v enimg hi the sovereignties of 48 States. It sjieaks to 
if ' l' 1 coulU ' es ’ ln oQr cities, in our towns, and in our villages 
( U Z U> . U , S from ih * other nations of the hemisphere, and from 
hose across the seas-. the enslaved, as well as the free. Sometime* 
ire fad to hear or heed these Voices of Freedom- because to us the 
privilege of our freedom, is such an old , old stor,/ . ' 

r ‘i^rr 1 fir rf ii u .„d 

ien we shall reject the destiny which George Washimrton 
strove so valiantly and so triumphantly to establish. w 

In the face of great perils never before encountered, our strong 

Vedo'n I’ 'T*? T, '° li,e ”'«*■% -f democracy 

u e do not retreat. \\ e are not content to. stand still. As Amer- 

(illdl/wV^^rr 1, "n th ® T V ' W ° f ° Ur COun,r >’ the of 
££”*** Deanohooseoeh ' ™ iMugural Address , January 

^ Four Freedoms 

y 

... In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we look 
, °!pT ar ^ a 7 )r,d founded u P° n f(,ur essential human freedoms, 
world ^ freed ° m ° f speecb and expression-^every where m the 

-The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his own , 
way — everywhere in the world. • t 

The third is freedom from want— which, translated -into world 
terms, means economic understandings which will secure to every > 
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nation a healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants — everywhere in 
the world. 

Ilm fourth is freedom from fear — which, translated into world 
terms, means a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position 
te commit an act of physical aggression against any neighbor — any- 
where in the world. 

That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is a definite basis 
for a kind of world attainable in our own time and generation. 
That kind of world is the very antithesis of the so-called pew order 
of tyranny which the dictators seek to create with the Crash of a 
bomb. 

To that new order we oppose the greater conception— the moral 
order. A good society is able to face schemes of world domination 
and foreign revolutions alike without fear. 

Since the beginning of our American history we have been engaged 
in change— in a perpetual peaceful revolution — a revolution which 
goes on steadily, quietly, adjusting itself to changing conditions— 
without the concentration camp or the quicklime in the ditch. The 
world order which we seek is the cooperation of free countries, 
working together in a friendly, civilized society. 

This Nation has placed its destiny in tlie hands and heads and 
hearts of its millions of free men and women ; and its faith in free- 
dom under the guidance of God. Freedom means the supremacy 
of human rights everywhere. Our support goes to those who strug- 
gle to gain those rights or keep them. Our strength is in our unity 
of purpose. 

To that high concept there can be no end save victory.— Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt , Message to the Congress , January 6 , 191 , 1 . 
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Our Inalienable Rights 

Tho people of these United States ore the rightful masters of both congresses 
and courts, not to overthrow the Constitifrlon, but to overthrow the men who 
pervert the Constitution.— Abraham Lincoln (1861).' 

The duty of the State Is to secure the happiness of the citizens. This end can 
l>e attained only by allowing the Just liberty whereby each may work for his own 
interest and well-being providing he does not injure the well-being of bis fellow 
citizen Paul Heinrich row Holbach (1783). 

All we have of freedom, all we use or know — 

This our Fathers bought for us long and long ago. 

Ancient right unnoticed as the breath we draw — 

Leave to live by no man's leave, underneath the luw. 

Lance and torch and tumult, steel and grey goosewing 
Wrenched It, Inch and ell and all, slowly from the King. 

— Rudyard Kipliny (1890). % 

v 

Every age and generation mart be free to’ act for Itself In nil cases as the ages 
and generations which preceded" It. The vanity and presumption of governing 
beyond the grave Is the most ridiculous and Insolent of all tyrannies . . . Every 
generation Is, and must be, competent to all the purposes which Its occasions 
require. It Is the living, and not the deud, that are to be accommodated. — 
Thomas Paine (1800). 

• t 

The freedom and happiness of man are the sole objects of all legitimate g^^rn- 
ment . — Thoman Jiffvrn op (1810). 

•r 

I fear you do not fully comprehend the danger of abridging the liberties of the 
people. A government had better go to the very extreme of toleration than to do 
aught that could lie construed Into an interference with or Jeopardize in any 
degree the rights of the people. — Abraham Lincoln ( 1868). 

Natural Right Is common to all nations because it rests upon the instinct of 
nature, not upon ordinance, as the union of male and female; the succession and 
education of children ; the common possession of ull things and the equal liberty 
of all men; the acquisition of whatever is taken In the sky, on land or sea; the 
restitution of everything given In trust or of money committed to charge; the 
repulsion of force by force. For these and similar things were never held to be 
unjust, but to be natural and equal. — Honni Oration (1150). 

There should be only one rule of Justice for rich and poor, for the favorite 
at court and the countryman at the plow . . . When men enter into society 
It Is by voluntary consent, and in case of Intolerable oppression, civil or religious, 


1 Tho dates given Indicate the time at which the passages were expressed. In a few 
lnatancea, however, exact datea are not available, or the person quoted Is reported to have „ 
written or spoken the same words at several periods of bis life. The span of life of. each 
person quoted la given under the heading, Thoee Who Lifted Their Voices, page GO. 
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they have a right to leave the society they belong to and enter Into another.— 
Samuel Adams (176.%). 

t 

All men nre by nature equally freeStnd Independent, and have certain inherent 
rights, namely, the enjoyment of life nnd lllierty, with the means of acquiring 
and imssesslng property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety. 

Government is, or ought, to be. Instituted for the common benefit, protection, 
and security of the- people, nation, or community ! 

"hen any government shall be found Inadequate or contrary to these purposes, 
a majority of the community hath an indubitable, unalienable right to reform! 
alter, .or abolish It, In such a manner ns shnll la* judg«>d most conducive to the 
public weal . — George Mason (177.%) 

It Is the right of our people to organize to opixwe any law and any part of the 
Constitution with which they are not in symtmthy — Alfred E. Smith ( 11)28 1 

The ]>eople have n right to iietition, but not to use that right to cover cnlumnlal- 
lng insinuations.— Thomas Jefferson (180N). V 

A bill of rights Is what the people are entitled to against every government 
on earth, general or particular: and what no Just government should refuse or 
rest on Inferences . — Thomas Jeffetson (1787). 

The community hath an Indubitable, Inalienable, and indefeasible right to 
reform, alter or dliolish government, In such manner as shull be. by that com- 
munity judged most conducive to the public weal . — Pennsylvania Declaration of 
Rights (18741. 

A mun only moderately versed in statesmanship, and with only a small 
degree of sportsmanship, Is bound to admit that in a free republic, in u gov- 
ernment. such ns ours, it is the undoubted right of the p<>ople to change their 
servants, and to remove one and displace him with another at any time they 
choose, for a good reason, for a bad reason, for no reason at all. 

It is the duty of the public servants not grumpily and sourly to accept the 
verdict of the majority but Joyously to accept the verdict of the majority if 
we are to have a free people . — Henry F. Ashurst (1040). 

And this Is Liberty— that one grow after the law of his own life, hindering 
not another; and this is Opportunity; and the fruit thereof Is Variation; and 
from the glad growing and the fruit-feasting comes Sympathy, which Is 
appreciative and helpful goodfellowship . — John IV. Lloyd (1900). 


Liberty 

Few nations huve attained the blessings of liberty, because few have had 
energy, courage, and virtue to deserve them .— ^Charles Joseph Bonaparte (1900). 

Tin lllierty ulone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume; 

And we are weeds without it. 

* * — William Coicpcr (1788). 

Liberty, such as deserves the name, Is an honest, equitable, diffusive, and 
impartial principle. It is a great and enlarged virtue, and not a sordid, selfish, 
and illiberal vice. It is the portion of the mass of the citizens, and not the 
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haughty license of some potent individual or some predominant faction. — 
Edmund Burke (1703). 

Take, Freedom, take thy radiant round ; '(> 

When dimmed, revive : when lost, return ; 

Till not a shrine through earth be found 
On which thy glories shall not burn ! 

— Thomas Moore (1812). 

f 

Freedom exists only where the ]>eople take care of the government.— Woodrow 
Wilson (1012). 

Lllierty exists In proportion to wholesome restraint.— Ihmiel Webster (1847). 

In a chariot of light from the regions of day, 

The Goddess of Liberty came ; 

Ten thousund celestials directed the way 
And hither conducted the dame. 

— Thomas Paine (1770). 

I intend no modlflcntlon of my oft -expressed wish that ull men everywhere 
Vould bo tree— Abraham Lincoln (1862). 

We must be free or die, who spake the tongue • 

That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold Z 
Which Milton held. 

—Will iam Wordsworth ( 1802). 

Only free peoples can hold their pntiM»sc and their honor steady to a common 
end, and prefer the interests of mankind to utiy narrow interest of their own. — 
Wood rote Wilson (1917). 

I 

Liberty is an old fact. It hug had Ur heroes and Its martyrs In almost every 
age. As I look back through the vista of centuries, I can see no qnd of the 
ranks of those who have tolled and suffered In its cause, and who wear upon 
their breasts its stars of the legion of honor.— Edwin Hubbell Chapin (1868). 

A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 

. — Joseph Addison (1713). 

Liberty will not descend to a people, a people must raise themselves to 
liberty ; It Is a blessing that must be earned before It can be enjoyed.;-*^ rles 
Caleb Colton (1821). h , 

Liberty is to the collective body what health Is to every individual body. 
Without health no pleasure can be tasted by man; without liberty, no happiness 
can 'be enjoyed by society.— Henry St. John Bolin gbfoke (1735). 

When Freedom from her mountain-height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the asure robe of night. 

And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with Its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies. 

And striped Its pbre, celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light 


0 
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F lag of the free heart's hope and home : 

»By angel hands to valour given! 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome. 

And all thy hues were horn In heaven. 

Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 

With Freedom’s soli beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o’er ns? 

—Joseph Rodman Drake (1817). 


X 


Not until right is founded upon reverence will It be secure; not until duty 
Is based upon love will it be complete; not until liberty Is based on eternal 
principles will It lie full, equul, lofty, and universal . — Henry Giles (1875). 


When will the world shake off such yokes? Oh, when 
Will that redeeming day shine out on men 
That shall behold them rise, erect and free. 

As heav'n and nature meant mankind should be? 

Thoma s Moore (1849). 

» 

Who may define Liberty? It is f»r more than Independence of a nation It 
is not a catalogue of political “rights." Liberty Is a thing of the spirlt-to 

be free to worship, to think, to hold opinions, and to speak without fear free 

to challenge wrong and oppression with surety of Justice. Liberty conceives 
that the mind and spirit of men can be free only If the individual is free to 
choose his own calling, to develop his talents, to win ^nd to keep a home 
sacred from Intrusion, to rear children In ordered security. It holds he must 
be free to earn, to spend, to save, to accumulate property that may give pro- 
tection in old age and to loved ones . — Herbert Hoover (1934). 

Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 

That slaves, howe’er contented, never know. 

William Cotcper (1780). 

Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered, yet we have this consolation 
within us, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the triumph. What 
we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly . . . It would be strange Indeed If 
so celestial an article as freedom should not be highly rated .— Thomas Paine 
(1776). .v 


All the Hris of pleasure grow when suckled by Ifreedom .. — Johann von Schiller. 

My angel — his name is Freedom — 

Choose him to be your king ; 

He shall cut pathways east and west, 

.>■ And fend you with his wing. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson (1872). 

The cause of freedom is Identified with the destinies of humanity, and In 
whatever part of the world It gains ground by and by, it will be a common 
gain to all those who desire It .—Louis Kossuth (1850). 
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The political and civil liberties guaranteed the American people by the Bill 
of Rights are their most precious heritage. Without personal liberty, economic 
Justice Is unattainable and meaningless . — Burton £. Wheeler (1037). 

Freedom Is necessary to the scientist and inventor more aren than to other 
men. Great Ideas cannot be properly developed In an atmosphere of fear and 
coercion. — Igor Sikorsky (1940). 

• , 

. . . Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all the Inhabitants thereof- 
it shall be a jublle unto you ; and ye shall return every man unto his possession, 
and ye shall return every man unto his family.— Leviticus 25: 10. 

This Is the word that came unto Jeremiah from the Lord ... to proclaim 
liberty unto them ; that every man should let his manservant, and every man 
his maidservant ... go free ..— Jeremiah 34: 8-9. 

And je were now turned, and had done right in my Bight, In proclaiming 
liberty every man to his neighbor.— Jeremiah 34: 15. 

For, brethern, ye have been called unto liberty ; only use not liberty for an 
occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another . — Halations 5: 13, 

Bat whoso looketh Into the perfect law of liberty, and contlnueth therein, 
he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this man shall te 
blessed In his deed.— James 1: 25. 

Defending Liberty 

Four-score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a 
new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Now we are engaged In a great civil war testing whether that nation or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a 
final resting place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It Is- altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But in a larger 
sense we can not dedicate— we can not consecrate— we can not hallow— thfls 
ground. The brave men living and dead who struggled here have consecrated It ' 
far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here but It can never forget what they did here. It 
Is for us the living rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which, 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us— that from these honored 
dead we take Increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion— that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died In vain — that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people by the people for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.— A hr aha m Lincoln (1803). 

Remember that prosperity can be only for the free, and that freedom is the 
sure possession of those alone who have courage to defend It — Pericles 
(469 B. C.). 

The cause pf civil liberty must not be surrendered at the end of one or 
even one hundred defeats. — Abraham Lincoln (1805). 


*04788*— «1 3 
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Let others give aid and comfort to despots. Be it ours to stand for liberty 
and Justice, nor fear to lock arms with those who are cnlled hot-heads and 
demagogues, when the good cause requires .— Charles A. Dana (1848). 

•’** Each generation freedom’s creed 

Must be with harshness taught, 

And freemen warned tbht all they have 
And are was dearly bought ; 

And oft must Lexington in* rout'd 
And Concord's fight be fought. 

— Daniel Learcn* Cady (1917). 

What matter our lives? If we lose our freedom, to what end should we 
desire to live |^y longer ?— Mattathias (166 B. C.). 

God grtints liberty only to those who love It, and ure always ready to guard 
and defend it . — Daniel Webster (1834). 

Eternal vigiiance Is the price of liberty .— John PhUpot Curran (180B). 

Yes! to tjils thought I hold with firm persistence; 

The last result of wisdom stamps It true; v 

He only earns his freedom and existence 
Who daily conquers them anew. 

— Johann Wolfgang row Qoethe (1825). 

Those who expect to reap the blessings of freedom must, like men, undergo 
the fatigue of supporting it . — Thoma x Paine (1801). 

« 

Among the natural rights of the colonists are these: First a right to life, 
secondly to liberty, thirdly to property; together with the right to defend 
them In the best manner they can . — Sam ml A tin tun (1772). 

Our object is to vindicate the principles of peace and Justice In the life 
of the world as against selfish and autocratic power, and r to set up among the 
really free and self-governed peoples of the world suclint concert of purpose 
and of action as will henceforth insure the observance of those principles. — 
Woodrow Wilson (1017). 4 / 

For Freedom's battle, once begun, ^ 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

— Lord Apron (1821). 

These are the times that try men's souls. The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of his country ; but he 
that stands it now, deserves the love and the thanks of man and woman . — Thomas 
Paine (1777). 

The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon 
the tested foundations of political liberty. It Is a fearful thing to lead this 
great, peaceful people Into war — Into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, 
civilization Itself seeming to be In the balance. But right is more precious than 
peace . — Woodrow Wilson (1017). 
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This bund to tyrants ever sworn the foe, 

For freedom only deals the deadly blow ; 

Then sheathes In calm repose the vengeful blade, 

For gentle peace In freedom’s hallowed shade. ' 

—John Quincy Adam* (1842). 

As long as one hundred of us remain alive, we will never consent to be a sub- 
ject people. For it Is not glory, It Is not riches, neither Is It honor, but It is • 
liberty alone that we contend for, which no honest man will lose save with his 
life.— Robert Bruce (1320). 


Neither let us be slandered froft our duty by false accusations against us 
nor frightened from it by menaces of destruction to the government, nor of 
dungeonB to ourselves. Let us have faith that right makes might, and In that 
faith let us to the end dareto do our duty as we understand It .— Abraham Lincoln 
( 1800) . 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood. 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

— Ralph Waldo Emcr*on (18<i7), 

What does It mean, In fact, to l>e free? It Is reasoning justly and knowing the 
Rights of Mnn: and being known, they will be defended.— Francoi* Voltaire 


Rut the right Is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts— for democracy, for the right 
of those who submit to authority to- have a voice in their own governments, for 
the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right by such 
a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and 
make the world Itself at last free.— Woodrow Wilton ( 1917) . 

The Athenians will not sell their liberties for all the gold either alx»ve .. r under 
ground . — A ristidei. 


Their country first, their glory and their pride ; 

Land of their hopes, land where their fathers died ; 

When In the right, they’ll keep their honor bright ; 

When In the wrong, they’ll die to set it right. 

— James T. Field » (1873). 

Liberty Is one of the choicest gifts that heaven hath bestowed upon man, 
and exceeds in value all the treasures which the earth contains within its bosom, 
or the sea covers. Liberty, as well as honor, man ought to preserve at the hazard 
of his life, for without It. lift Is insupportable — Miguel de Cervantes (1990). 

I 

Blandishments win not fascinate us, nor will threats of a "halter" intimidate. 
JV>r, under God, we are determined that wheresoever, whensoever, or howsoever 
we shall be called to make our exit, we will die Mb men. — Jotiah Quincy ( 1774 ). 

Tis sweeter to bleed for an age at thy shrine 
Than to sleep but a moment in chains ! 

4 — Thoma* Moore (1840). * 
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Those priceless rights, (civil liberties) guaranteed under the Constitution, have 
been the source of our happiness from our very beginnings as a nation. We have 
been accustomed to take them as a matter of course. Now, however, when we see 
other nations challenging those liberties, it behooves us to exercise that eternal 
vigilance which now, as always. Is the price of liberty. No matter what comes 
we must preserve our national birthright ; liberty of conscience and of education, 
of the press and of free assembly, and equal justice to all under the law. 

As a free people we must defend our dearly won heritage of freedom against all 
Assaults .— Franklin D. Roosevelt (1989). 

The Individual freedoms In oar Bill of Rights are the supreme benediction of 
American democracy: they must be uncompromisingly defended to the death.— 
Arthur H. Vandenberg (1940). 

We most realize that liberty Is not a gift from heaven ; that liberty is something 
for which we must fight and sacrifice .— Rmest W. CHbson, Jr. (1MO). 

How sure the bolt that Justice wings; 

How weak the arm a traitor brings ; 

How mighty they, who steadfast stand 

For Freedom’s Flag and Freedom’s Land ! 

—Bayard Taylor (1865). 

Giving Up Liberty m , 

Those who would give up essential liberty to purchase a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety .— Benjamin Franklin (1750). 

We desire liberty, and an indifferent use of all things. This we will have. 
Otherwise these tumults and our lives shall only be ended together . . . neither 
will we ever rest until we have brought tilings to our oyra liking .— Robert Kelt 
(1516). 


Let freedom never perish In your bands, 

* But piously transmit It to your children. 

/ —Joseph Addison (1710). 

The people never give up their liberties but under some delusion.— Edmund 
Burke (1791). 

/*• 

I find written in a little volume: “8weet Is the name of liberty, but the thing 
Itself has a value beyond all Inestimable treasure.” So much the more It beboveth 
us to take care lest we, contenting ourselves with the sweetness of the name, lose 
and forego the thing, being of the greatest value that can come Into this noble 
realm . — Peter Wmttcorth (1675). 



I will say, I thank yon, 0 1 Athenians, but I will obey God, who as I believe 
set me this task, rathepfhifin you, and so long as I have breath and strength I will 
never cease from m/occupatlon with philosophy. I will continue the practice 
of accosting wbonKver I meet and saying to him are you not ashamed of setting 
your heart on wealth and honors while you have no cure fQr wisdom and truth 
and making your soul better? I know not what death Is, It may be a good thing, 
and I am not afraid of It But I do know that It Is a bad thing to desert one's 
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post and I prefer what may be good to what I know to be bad.— 8ocratca 
(300 B. C). 

la life so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the price of chains 
nn.l slavery? Forbid It. Almighty God! I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me. give me liberty, or give me death l— Patrick Henry (1775). 

' 'Tls not in blood that Liberty Inscribes her civil laws. 

She writes them on the people's heart In language clear and plain; 

True thoughts have moved the world before, and so they shall ugnin. 

We yield to none In earnest love of freedom’s cause sublime : 

We Join the cry, “Fraternity !”, we keep the march of Time 
, ' — ('haric* Mack ay (1.H48). 

Many people all over the world are losing— almost overnight— rights and 
Ideals that have taken perhaps hundreds of years to win. We In America 
can't protect democracy by remembering It Just on a few national holidays and 
taking it for grunted the other three hundred and sixty days a year . — Hang 
Kindlcr (1040). 

¥ 

It would hardly seem worth while to risk one’s life for a country from which 
the flue plumage of Its liberties had already l*een plucked.— Harold L h-kea 
(1940). 

Minorities 

If by the mere force of numbers u majority should deprive a minority of any 
clearly written constitutional right, it might in a moral point of view. Justify 
revolution— certainly would if such a right were a vital one . — Abraham Lincoln 
(1801). 

It Is a right which all freemen claim, ami are entitled to, to complain when 
they are hurt; they have a right publicly to remonstrate against abuses of 
|s*wer or open violence of men In authority, and to assert with courage the 
sense they have of the blessings of liberty, the value they put npou it, and their 
resolution at all hazards to preserve it as one of the greatest blessings Heaven 
can bestow.— Andrew Hamilton (1735). 

Bear in mind this sacred principle, that though the will of the majority is In 
all cases to prevail, that will to be rightful must be reasonable; that the mi- 
nority possess their equal rights, which equal law must protect, and to violate 
which would lie oppression ... (I stand for) equal and exact Justice to 
all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or political— Thomas 
Jefferson (1801). 

By liberty I mean the assurance that every man shall be protected In doing 
what he believes his duty against the Influence of authority and majority, 
custom and opinion .— John Emerich Acton (1897). 

The problem of Just how far freedom of speech and press can he maintained 
In war without danger to the Nation is an extremely complex one, depending 
upon a very exact balancing of the value as agulnst the danger of th* opinions 
of the protesting minority.— James Truslotc Adama (1917). 
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The Intolerance nml discrimination practiced against groups of people In 
various parts of the world deny the equality of opportunity and the brother- 
hood which are such fundamental factors -In democratic government .— Charles 
H. Wesley (1038). •>- 

The Bill of Rights provided that no majority, no matter how great, could 
deprive a minority, no matter how small, of certain fundamdhtnl Individual 
rights. Surely this Is an essential of Americanism, one whose violation In 
Russia and (Sermnny has destroyed the least semblance of popular government — 
Robert .4. Taft (1089). 

& * 

It Is In the nature of a truism that America can nctually have no moif 
democracy than It accords and guarantees to the humblest and weakest of Its 
littmiH. — -Janie* Weldon John ton 


Power 

A King, by annulllng^c^dlsnllowlng acts of.so salutary a measure, from being 
the futher of his people degenerates Into a tyram, and forfeits all right to his 
subjects’ obedience. — Patrick Henry (17(13). 

They see that they cannot prevail against the open truth which, the more It 
Is persecuted, the more It Increaseth . — Hugh Latimer (15301. 

W 

Power may Justly be compared to a great river, which. If kept within due 
bounds is both beautiful and^ useful: but when It overflows its banks. It Is 
then too Impetuous to be stemmed : It bears down all before It, and brings 
destruction and desolation wherever It comes. If then this Is the nature of 
power, let us at least do our duty, and like wise men (who value freedom) use 
our utm<»st care to support liberty, the only hnlwark against lawless power 
which In all ages has sacrificed to Its wild lust and boundless ambition the 
blood of the best men that ever lived . . . Men who Injure and oppress the 
people under their administration provoke them to cry out and complain ; and 
then make that Very complaint the foundation for new oppressions and 
peraecutlona— Andrcic Hamilton (1735). \ 

Power, like a desolation pestilence. 

Pollutes whate'er It touches; and obedience. <L 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 

Makes slaves of men, and of the hufnan frame 
A mechanized automaton. 

—Perry Bysshe Shelley (1813). 

National Injustice Is the surest road to nntlonnl downfall .— William Etrart 
Gladstone (1878). » 

The effect of coerrlon Is to make one half the people fools and the other 
half hypocrites, and to support roguery and error all over the earth. It Is 

error alone which needs the support of government; truth can stand bv Itself 

Thomas Jefferson (1801). 

It la doubtful whether any tyranny can be worse than that exercised In the 
name of the sovereignty of the people .— George L. Seherger (1923). 
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There la only one cure for evils which newly-acquired freedom produces, and 
that cure Is freedom. When a prisoner flrst leaves his cell, he cannot bear «bo 
light of day. he Is unable to discriminate colors, or recognize faces. The remedy 
is, to accustom him to the rays of the sun. 

The blaze of truth and liberty may at flrst dazzle and bewilder nations which 
have become half blind In the house of bondage. But let them gage on, and 
they will soon be able to bear It. In n few years men learn to reason. The 
extreme violence of opinions subsides. Hostile theories correct each other 
The scattered elements of truth tease to contend, and begin' to coalesce. And, 
at length, a system of Justice and order Is educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are In the habit of laying It down as a self- 
evident proposition, that no people ought to be free till they an* flr. to ustft> 
their freedom. The maxim Is worthy of the fool In the old story, who resolved 
not to go Into the water till he had learned to swim. If men are (omruR for 
liberty till they Itecome wise and good In slavery, they may IndeedwSft^ 
forever .— Thomas B. Macau In ( 

Publle officers should owe their whole service to the government aud to the 
l>eople . — Rutherford B Ha yea (1*78). „ 

A state which dwarfs Its men. In order that they may bo more docile lnstru- 
ments in Its hands even for beneficial purposes, will And that with small men 
no great thing can really be accomplished ; and that the perfection of machinery 
to which It has sacrificed everything will in the end avail nothing, for want 
of the vital power which, In order that the machine might work more smoothly. 

It has preferred to Imnlsh .— John Stuart MM (1870). 

The Idea of governing l»y force another. man, who I believe to he my equal 
In the sight of Hod, la repugnant to me. I do not want to do it. I do not want 
any one to g.nern me by any kind of fofee. I am a reasoning being, and I only 
need to is- shown what Is best for me, when I will take that course or do that 
thing simply because it Is best, and so will you. I do not believe that a soul 
was ever forced toward anything except toward ruin. 

Liberty for the tew is not liberty. Liberty for me and slavery for Vou means 
slavery for both . — Samuel M. Jones (1890). 

A bloody page of history attests the fact that fanaticism armed with power 
Is the sorest evil that can befnll a nation .— Iliatoric saying. 

Public officers are the servants and agents of the js-ople, to execute the laws * 
which the people have made .— d rarer Cleveland (18N2>. 


Suffrage 

The elective franchise, If guarded as the ark of our safety, will peaceably 
dissipate all combinations to subvert a Constitution, dictated by the wisdom, 
and resting on the will of the people .— Thomas Jcfft'rsoti (1801). * ‘ . 

What IJhe votes of the people have ordained In the last Instance is the 
law. The Twelve Tables of Roman Law (452 B C ). 


No one has power except from the people. This is the condition of a free 
people, and especially of this chief people, the lord and conqueror of all 
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" Me '° «* TC or *® by their rotes whatever the. 

It has been thought that corruption Is restrained by confining the rlaht of 
suffrage to a te. the wealthier of the people; but It wom^e mom 

*“ eIlens '»“ Of that right to such number, as would 
bid defiance to the means of corruption.— Thom at Jefferson (1782). 

Let there tie peace so long as every man, rich or poor black nr »hi» B 

an houe8t count * and «* aI *«» ^ 

Ti.e right of suffrage is certainly one of the fundamental articles of Ren., hi lean 

SIT-" 

not mzziz sr rxr ^srr zs* t 

meHts atone, the fteebolder, of the country would he the safeTSUor ™ * 
of Republican liberty. — James Madison (1787). * 

' bln *" «° wro "fi »> “"I time, the people will set them to rights br 
the peaceable egetttlse of their elective rlghta-Thoma. Ferros (1W») 

To violate the freedom and sanctity of the suffrage Is more than an evil- 

sbodld'te MblwTh t!' T‘“ ed ln ' ,l,e »self. It’ ' 

will ntr WH L the - ’ m ° 8t en ‘P ba8i8 th «t this question of the suffrage 

will never give repos# or safety to the States of the Nation until each wnhm - 
its own jurisdiction, makes and keeps the ballot free and nnre hv th 

^fmav^h 6 laW h WC h8Ve DO 8tandard b * whlc h to measure the dlw^? b 

rfL . y ^ bro,,ght ,ipon U8 hy ignorance and vice in the citizens, when 
Joined to corruption and fraud In the suffrage.-^, mew A. Garfield (1881). 

The foundation of English liberty, and of all free government is the rlaht 

of the people to participate In their legislative counciL-A Resolution ot tw 
Otess of the American Colonies (1774). Resolution of Con- 

I believe we may lessen the danger of Buying and selling votes, by makln, 
£.72? 0, , mt r “« ««*' *»• «7 ™«ns uf purchase I Z n 2 £ 

,nCD '■ h °“ M,y *° jMrMse “bib riches. Thomas 


Freedom To Know 


t. A «d‘ toflr,b C T?“°° ° l “* C0nu " 0n bbob'b b. attended 

Lull*? . he wh0,e ma8s of people. Enable them to see 

“ U ^. t0 the,r * ntereet to Preserve peace and order, and they will preserve 

iZJttL'Zff. mK T~ ,w “• t - - ~- 

... Cr ."“ ln * l " T ""'I b* .predicated where there I. an obstinate, unnumomtble 

S£Z a eZlm' *" y “” d * tat — • —Mr supports on. 
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U follows that errors, of the understanding must be treated by anneals to 

lat(^to ir^L hn. T “ meDt flre bad f0nDB ° f 8yU °8 l8m - well calcu- 
inted to Irritate, but powerless for refutation. They may surroress truth 

can never elicit it-TAomos Cooper (1800). ' ' 

f,J h ta e n g00d °f, ma ' lklnd 18 a dream ,f » *■ not to be secured by preserving 
for tail men the possible maximum of liberty of action and of freedom of 
thought. — John M . Robert ton (1006), 

whXh^MT l8 , freed ° m ° f th ° ught ’ “ U w,n not Produce freedom of action 
which Is the sole end. how remote soever in appearance, of all objections 

T. mt ?r" ni,r? *** am,m tht «»»«« it rr:,r 

where, all the parts have such a mutual dependence on each other, that If 

zj£L3L?i x at **- the who,e fabric — ™ — - 

8clence, knowledge and investigation should be free. Ton must not make 
hypocrites of our authors and teachers. You must not strait-jacket the 
human mind .— Louis I. Newman Jim). J 

win h TenT7 >,e fc are ° nly cen8 ° r8 of the,r governors; and even their errors 
11 tend to keep them to the true principles of their institutions. To punish 

‘°° 8e ! erP,y W ° a,d ** tG 8uppre88 the on, y safeguard of the public 
be ty The way to prevent these .irregular interpositions of the people is to 
g ve hem full information of their, affairs through the channel of the public 
papers, and Jo contr*ve that th<{se papers should penetrate the whole mass of 
the people. The basis of our government being the opinion of the people the 

t 00 ! d be kK ' P ^ “0 it le« to LTicZ 
whether we should have a government without newspapers,, or newspapers 

n , V g0Vernment ’ 1 8hould not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter 
But 1 should mean that every man should receive those papere, and be capable 
of reading them .— Thomaa Jeffcraon (1787). 

Next to life and liberty, we consider education the greatest blessing be- 

.iZn TV* r“ ,C t ™ ,H " ,0 " kl ■» ‘WW (to mumble 

fhl nlLw h «? P c UrP0 “ ° f w,ucnt,on u P° n a Wlar system that shall insure 
the opportnnity to every individual of obtaining a competent education before 

he shall have arrived at the age of maturity — ReaolutUma adopted at Meetino 
of Mevhanioa and Workingmen, New York OUy (1828). ° 

*° f T ,om ° nd just,w u without 

Oor/lc/d (1880) ,D “° r jD8 e can ** P ennanen * | y njaintalned.-Vamc, A. 

* -4 

8 ?,° nld ** in wh,ch thought Is free from all fetters 

8ad , “ f Wh J Cb 8,1 80nrce8 of knowledge, and aU aids of learning should te 
accessible to aU Corners, without distinction of creed or connS *££ ™ 
poverty . — Thomaa H. Huxley (1874). rlelw * or 

A motion for opening the doors of the Senate Chamber lias again been loot ' 
J a e mflJorlty— ,n deflauoc of Instruction, in security to free men 

continu e 018 COnduct? WWch ex Presalon does it cany strongest with It, 
ii m ? nv you or tyranny? Are you freemen who ought to know the in' 
dividual conduct of your legislators, or are you an inferior order of ting 
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incapable of comprehending the sublimity of senatorial functions, and unworthy 
to be instructed with their opinions? How are you to know tjie Just from the 
unjust steward when they are covered with the mantle of concealment? Can 
there be any question of legislative import which freemen should not be ac- 
quainted with? What are you to expect when, stewards of your household 
refuse to give account of their stewardship? Secrecy Is necessary to design 
and a masque to treachery ; honesty shrinks not from the public eye. 

The Peers of America disdain to be seen by vulgar eyes, the music of their 
voices is harmony only for themselves' and must not vibrate in the ravished 
ear of an ungrateful and unworthy multitude. Is there any congeniality ex- 
cepting In the administration, between the government of Great Brittain and 
tlie government of the United States, The Senate supposes there Is, and usurps 
ihe secret privileges of the House of Lords. Remember my fellow citizens, 
that you are still freemen ; let it be impressed upon your minds that you depend 
not upon your representatives but that they depend upon you. and let this 
truth be ever present to you, that secrecy In your representatives Is a worm 
which will prey and fatten upon the vitals of your liberty . — Philip Freneau 


Enlighten the people generally, and tyranny and oppression of both mind 
and body will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of day .—Thomas Jefferson 
(1816). 

To enjoy our rights and liberties, we must understand them ; their security 
and protection ought to be the first object of a free people; and It Is a well 
established fact that no nation hns ever continued long in the enjoyment of 
civil and political freedom, which has ever continued long in the enjoyment of 
believing that the advancement of literature always has been, and ever will 
be the means of developing more fully the rights of men; that the mind of 
every citizen In a republic is the common property of society, and constitutes 
the basis of Its strength and happiness; it is therefore considered the peculiar 
duty of a free government, li|ce ours, to encourage and extend the improvement 
and cultivation of the Intellectual energies of the whole . — First School Laic 
enacted in Illi note (1825). 

\ 

Will anybody deny now that the government at Washington, as regards its 
own people, Is the strongest government In the world at this hour? And for 
this simple reason, that it Is based on the will, and the good will, of an 
Instructed people — John Bright (VpQS). 

Preach n crusade against ignorance. Establish and improve the law for edu- 
cating the common people The tax which Is paid for this purpose Is not more 
than the thousandth part of what will be paid to kings, priests, and nobles, who 
will rise up among us. If we leave the people In ignorance.-TAomos Jefferson 
(1780). \ 

One of the most essential neeis of democratic country, among all of Its 
equalities. Is equality of educational opportunity — William Pickens (1988). 


Criticism 

The peculiar evil of silencing the expression of an opinion Is, that It is robbing 
the human race; posterity as well as the existing generation ; those who dissent 
from the opinion stIU more than those who hold It. If {he opinion Is right, they - 
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°! thC opportun,ty of hanging error for truth; If wrong they 

£?£« TTZ rV a beneflt ,he Clearer I*"*P«on and livelier Imp rel 
rion of ruth produced by its collision with error. Wrong opinions and practices 

gradually yield to fact and argument: hut facts and argents, to prodTe iny 

^ r UKM be, ° re “• Very feW fact8 nre able t0 te » t^ir 

own story without comments to bring out their meaning. The whole strength 

be Sebright whenfr T™" ^UdKment • deppndln « on » h e ™e property that It Sn 
4 8 Wr °“ g ’ re,,a " ce can he Placed on it only when the means of 
setting It right are kept constantly at hand.— JoAn Stuart Mill (1850). 

If there be any among us who would wish to dissolve this Union or chanee Its 
can orni ’ let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety with 

jzn&rrsr * “ - ss r 

If this blessed old republic cannot rest upon the free and voluntary suDnort 
and affection of the American people in time of war as well as of rTcT 

Ilm^imdTf ““ a P 7 Ple ; ** free 40 d,BCUB8 the P°I , tIcal problems which In^lve 
limb and life even in time of war. our government rests upon a very brittle 
foundation. — William B. Borah (1917). 7 DrltUe 

U Is a mistake to suppose that the Supreme Court Is either honored or helped 

of thi lusT h ~ d Crit,c,8ia ° n th «* contrary, the life and character 
J . , . H 8hou,d ** the °hject of constant watchfulness by all, and its Judg- 
ments subject to the freest criticism. The time is past In the history of the iori d 

a telo*' TW^n 11 ° r .^ y ° f mt,n C " n ** ** 4 ° n a flnd decorated with 

h * IL y Cr,t,cl8nM m «y he. tike their authors, devoid of good taste 

ut belter ^ all sorts of criticisms than no criticism at all. The moving waters 

z«"r ta rrrrz : , oDir ,n *• “ m 

ttatatte to?nl^h th | e th<lt m * n d ° 004 IOVe to h ear ; and there is damna- 

t , h ® th,Dg " that w *cked men love to hear. Free speech is to a great people 
what winds are to oceans and malarial regions, which waft away the elects 
of disease, and bring new elements of health; and where free speech Is stopped 
miasma Is bred, and death comes fast .— Henry Ward Beecher. 

This formidable censor of the public functionaries (free criticism) bv armi™ 

2 r a ^ e trtbUnal ° f PabUc rSZ SS 

otherwise be done by revolution . — Thomas Jefferson (1828). 

wi!d h m y<m , a8 T b !? ® nnmber ot men - to have the advantage of their Joint ' 
^ a88emb,e w,th 'hose men all their prejudices, their pos- 
s, their errors of opinion, their local interests, and their selfish views. It 

jfztst: z, to y y * yatem ai,pr ° n ° h,ng "° near *° p^im a « » 

oUr fhL 88 h ° Ur eDCm,e8 ’ wh0 are waiting with confidence 

to h^ r that our counsels are confounded like those of ti# builders of Babel - 
Benjamin Franklin (1787). 

Pr0CWd tr ° m ,ev,ty - ,hey ttr * to he despised : If from folly' 
be pitied. If from malice, to be forgiven .— Theodosius (891 A. D.). 
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Freedom of Expression 
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When men can freely communicate their thoughts and their Buffering, real 
or Imaginary, their passions spend themselves In air, like gunpowder scattered 
upon the surface; but pent up by terrors, they work unseen, burst forth In a 
moment, and destroy everything In their course. Let reason be opposed to reason, 
and argument to argument, and every good government will be mte.— Thomas 
Erskine (1810). • 

All the great movements of thought In ancient and modern times have been 
nearly connected In time with government by discussion. Athens, Rome, the 
Italian republics of the Middle Ages, the communes and states-general of fordal 
Europe, have all had a special and peculiar quickening Influence, whichthey 
owed to their freedom, and which states without their freedom bad never com- 
municated. And It has been at the time of great epochs of thought — at the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, at the fall of the Roman Republic, at the Reformation, at the 
French Revolution that such liberty of speaking and thinking have produced 
their full effect — Walter Bagchot (1878). 

The sun could as easily be spared from the universe as free speech from the 
' liberal Institutions of society .— Socrates (899 B. C.) . 

Of all the miserable, unprofitable,' Inglorious wars, the worst Is the war 
against words. Let men say Just what they like. We have nothing to do with 
a man’s words or a man’s thoughts, except to put against them better words 
and better thoughts, and so to win In the great moral and Intellectual duel 

that Is always going on, and on which all progress depends . — Auberon Herbert 
(1803). # 

Liberty of speech Invlteth and provoketh liberty to be used again, and so 
brlngeth much to a man’s knowledge .— Francis Bacon (1608). 

Freedom of opinion, of speech, and of the press Is our most valuable privilege, 
the very soul of republican institutions, the safeguard of all other rights. 
Nothing awakens and improves men so much as free communications of thoughts 
and feelings. 

If men abandon the right of free discussion: If, awed by threats, they sup- 
press their convictions; If rulers succeed In silencing every voice but that 
. which approves them; If nothing reaches the people but what would lend 
support to men In power— farewell to liberty. The form of a free government 
may remain, but the life, the soul, the substance Is fled — William E. Channing. 

Liberty Is the nurse of all great wits. Glye me the liberty to know, to utter, 
and to argue freely according to conscience, above all liberties.— JoA» Milton 
(1608). 

♦ 

Without free speech no search for truth Is possible; yvithout free speech 
no discovery of truth Is useful; without free speech progress Is checked and 
the nations no longer march forward toward the nobler life which the future 
holds for man. Better a thousandfold abuse of free speech than denial of 
free speech. The abuse dies In a day, but the denial slays the life of the people 
and entombs the hope of the racs . — Charles Bradlaugh (1879). 

The best legacy I can leave my children is free speech, and the example of 
using It . — Algernon Sidney (1683). 
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I do not believe in a word that you say, but I will defend with my life, If 
need be, your right to say It — Francois Voltaire (1759). 

1 say discuss all and expose all — I am for fevery topic openly ; 

I say there can be no safety for these States wlthoht innovators— without 
free tongues, and ears willing to bear the tongues ; 

And I announce as a glory of these States, that they respectfully listen to 
propositions, reforms, fresh views and doctrines, from successions of men and 
women. - 

• Each age with Its own growth l— Walt Whitman (1882). 

^To limit the press Is to Insult the nation ; to prohibit the reading of certain 
liooks is to declare the Inhabitants to be either fools or slaves. 

Should we to destroy error compel It to silence? No. IIow then? Let It talk 
on. Error, obscure of itself, is rejected by every sound understanding. If 
time have not given It credit, and It be not favored by government, it cannot 
bear the eye of examination. Reason will ultimately direct wherever it be 
freely exercised — Claude A. Helvetia s (1765). 

- When public discontents are allowed to vent themselves In reasoning and 
discourse, they subside into a calm : but their confinement In the bosom is apt 
to give them a fierce and deadly tincture . — Robert Hall (1793). 

No matter whose the lips that would speak, they must lie free and ungngged. 
Let us believe that the whole of truth can never do harm to the whole of 
virtue; and remember that In order to get the whole of truth you must allow 
every man, right or wrong, freely to utter bis conscience, and protect him In 
so doing. Entire unshackled freedom for every man’s life, no matter what his 
doctrine the safety of free discussion no matter how wide Its range. The 
community which dares not protect Its humblest and most hated member In the 
free utterance of hjs opinions, no matter how false or hateful, Is only a gang 
of slaves. If there is nnytfalng in the universe- that can’t stand discussion •* 
let It crack .—Wendell Phillips (1855). J 

You tell me that law Is above freedom of utterance, and I reply that you can 
have no wise laws nor free enforcement of wise laws unless there Is free expression 
of the wisdom of the people— and, alas, their folly with It. But, If there Is free- 
dom, folly will die of Its own poison, and the wisdom will survive. That la the 
history of the race. It Is the proof of man's kinship with God. 

You say tjiaf freedom of utterance Is not for the time of stress, and I reply 
with the sad truth that only In time of stress Is freedom of utterance In danger. 
No one questions it In calm days, because It Is not needed. And the reverse is 
true also: only when free utterance If suppressed Is It needed, and when It Is 
needed It Is most vital to Justice. Peace Is good. But If you are Interested In 
peace through force and without free discussion— that Is to say, free utterance 
decently and In order — your Interest In Justice Is slight And pence without 
Justice Is tyranny, no matter how you may sugar-coat It with expediency. This 
State today Is In more danger from suppression than from violence, because In 
the end suppression leads to violence ; Indeed, Is the child of suppression. Who- 
ever pleads for Justice helps to keep the peace, and whoever tramples upon the 
plea for Justice, temperately made In the name of peace, only outrages peace 
and kills something fine In the heart of man which God put there when we got 
our manhood. When that Is killed, brute meets brute on each side of the line. 
8o, dear friend, put fear out of your heart. This Nation will survive, this 
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State will prosper, the orderly business of life will go forward if only men can 
speak in whatever way given them to utter what their hearts hold— by voice, 
■ by mated card, by letter or by press. Reason never has failed men. Only force 
and oppression have made the wrecks in the world. — William Allen White (1922). 

*• 

, Tbe only security of all is in a free press. The force of public opinion cannot 
be resisted, vtoen permitted freely to be expressed. The agitation It produces 
must be submitted to. It Is necessary to keep the waters purfe— Thomas Jefferson 
(1823). 

* 

The greatest truths are often the most unpopular and exasperating; and were 
they to be denied discussion till the many should be ready to accept them, they 
would never establish themselves In the general mind. The progress of society 
depends on nothing more than on the promulgation of principles, which are lit 
advance of public sentiment and practice, and which are consequently at war 
with the hnbits, prejudices, and Immediate Interests of large classes of the 
community. 

The defenders of freedom are not those who claim and exercise rights which 
no one assuIlH, or who win shouts of applause by well turned compliments to 
liberty in the days of her triumph. They are those who stand up for rights 
which mobs, conspiracies, or single tyrants put in Jeopardy ; who contend for 
liberty In that particular form, which is threatened at the moment by the many 
or the few. — William E. Changing. 

Government is the creature of the people, and that which they have created 
they surely have a right to examine. The great Author of nature, having placed 
. the right of dominion In no particular hands, hath left every point relating to 
It to be settled by the consent and approbation of mankind. In spite of the 
attempts of sophistry to conceal the origin of political right. It must inevitably 
rest at length on the acquiescence of the people. — Robert Hall (1825). 

The struggle for freedom of speech has marched hand in hand in the advance of 
civilisation with the struggle for other great human liberties. History teaches 
that humun liberty cannot be secured unless there Is freedom to express griev- 
iinces .—Floyd E. Thompson (1923). 

The liberty of speaking and writing guards our other liberties...— Thomas 
Jefferson (1808). 

Liberty of speech is justified on three grounds: First, If the opinion be true, 
the world reaps a benefit to be derived from the truth ; secondly, if the opinion 
be false, truth Is the more strengthened by contest with It, and lastly, if it be 
partly true and partly false, our opinions, If they do not entity lose their weak- 
¥ ness, at any rate gain the corrections which have greatly improved them. — John P 
Poole (1862). 

The Declaration oft> Independence declares liberty to be a right given to us by 
God. There can be no liberty without freedom of speech and the right of 
assembly to petition the government.— Alfred E. Hmith ( 1940) . 

It is more dangerous to shut people's mouths than to stop the frftwlver. 

To stop the progress of a river means to force It ta expfcfid'Utid thus do more 
' harm than if It had been allowed to take Its natural course. 8uch is the case 
with people. If you want to prevent the damage threatening from the Inundation 
^of a river, you have to lead It into a proper bed which will hold all of Its waters; 
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If you want to make an Impression on the people, let them have perfect liberty 
of speech.— A Chinese philosopher (2000B. C.). 9 

Once again, people realize that without personal liberty and the right of self, 
expression, life Itself Is hardly worth the living. — James A. Farley ( 1940) . 

We should be eternally vigilant against attempts to check the expression of 
opinions that we loathe. . . . Americans have a genuine (Mission for liberty und 
» genuine passion for Justice Wendell L. WWkie ( UMO). 

Every national emergency puts a strain upon the democratic process. At the 
heart of that process Is the principle of free s|*eecb and free political action.— 
* a tfi 1 . i itt ( 1839 ) . 

All our Presidents since the foundation of the republic have repeated their 
faith ^n the right thinking of the people. That Is what our theory of^ment 
is based on. If at this moment people need a deeper consciousness of their 
* her,,u * e of freedom and their own responsibilities, why not let them get it through 
4Jie old tried and true American processes of education and discussion among 
themselves? To my mind, they must gro\y into it rather than be pushed In— 
lest they might balk.— Anton Lang (1940). 

Political liberty Implies liberty to express one’s political opinion orally and 
In writing, and a tolerant respect for any and every individual opinion — 
Albert Einstein (1933). 1 


Freedom of Conscience 

A church Is “a voluntary society of men, joining themselves together of their 
own accord, In order to the public worshipping of Cod In such a manner as they 
Judge acceptable to him and effectual to the salvation of their souls.” j s 
voluntary, because no man Is by nature bound to any church. The hope of salva 
tlon Is the cause of his entering into It. If he finds anything wrong in it, he 
should be as free to go out as he was to come In . — Thomas Jefferson (1770). 

The right of eVery citizen to worship us he pleases and to aspire to hold any 
office within the gift of the people must be preserved and maintained Inviolate — 
Alvin Tufts Fuller (1928). 


I could never discriminate against a man because he embraced the religion 
that came to him with his mother's milk .— Theodore Roosevelt ( 1803) . 


In this country I have no fear that liberty will be destroyed, that tryanny can 
ever take the place of democracy, that intolerance will aguin assume power. 
T he pioneer spirit of liberty still lives here, the traditional policy of civil and 
religious liberty still animates our people. 

^* are a nflt,OD born of * *"»* and as long as the nation survives, 
that Ideal must and will be cherished and preserved. Other nations may reject 
that Ideal and temporarily turn back to ther darkness of the Middle Ages, All 

the more need that we hold the torch of liberty aloft so that others may see its 
light 


Dark though these days are In some countries of the old and new worlds, 
yet everywhere there are men who still find light in religion ; and tyranny la 
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forced to recognize that men of sincere religion are its most dangerous foes.— 
• Herbert H. Lehman (1835). 

The whole freedom of man consists either in spiritual or civil liberty. As for 
spiritual, who can be at rest, who can enjoy anything in this world with con- 
tentment, who hath not liberty to serve God. and to save his soul, according to 
the best light which God hath planted in him to that purpose, by the reading of 
His revealed will, and the guidance of His Holy Spirit?— /oils Milton (1670). 

Long ago George Mason in the Virginia Declaration of Rights voiced what has 
become one of the deepest convictions or the American people; “Religion, or the 
duty which we owe to our Creator, and the manner of discharging It, can be 
directed only by reason and conviction, not by force or violence, and therefore 
nil men are equally entitled to the free exercise of religion according to the 
dictates of conscience.” , 

In the conflict of policies and of political systems which the world today wit- 
nesses, the United 8tntes has held forth for its own guidance and for the 
guidance of other natioos, if they will accept it, this great torch of liberty of 
human thought, liberty of human conscience. We will never lower it. We will 
never permit. If we can help It, the light to grow dim. Rather through every 
means legitimately within our power and our office we will seek to Increase that 
light thatt- Its rays may extend the further; that its glory may be seen even 
from afar .— Franklin D. Rootei'elt (1835). 

The forcing of a min to support this or that teacher even of his own religious 
persuasion. Is depriving him of the comfortable llherty of giving his contributions 
to the particular pastor whose morals he would make his pattern, and whose 
powers he feels most persuasive to righteousness; and is withdrawing from the 
ministry those temporary regards which, proceeding from an approbation of 
their persona) conduct, are an additional Incitement to earnest and unremitting 
labors for the instruction of mankind .— Thomas Jefferson (1778). f* 

When a religion is good, I conceive that it will support Itself; and when It 
does not support itself, and God does not take care to support it, so that Its 
p rof esso rs\a re obliged to call for help of the civil power, ’tis a sign, I ap- 
prehend, of its being a bad one .— Benfamin Franklin (1783). 

* I woald not persecute even the Atheist I think he has 'a right to toleration 
and, for my own part, I pity him, for he wants the' consolation which I enjoy. 

• Religion should teach us the most refined humanity, and all her ways should 
be peace. The bigot is seldom the virtuous, the meek, the amiable, or the 
learned character. -Vo An Wilke* (1786). 

All religions must be tolerated. In this country every man must get to 
heaven in his own way. — Frederick the Cheat (1740). 

Of all the animosities which have existed among mankind, those which are 
caused by a difference of sentiments in religion appear to be deprecated.— 
George Washington (1780). 

Religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the manner of 
discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by force or 
violence; and therefore all men should enjoy the fullest toleration In the 
exercise of religion according to the dictates of conscience . — -James Mattson 
(1776). 
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Do nothing to others which you would not have them do to you Now I 
cannot see how, on his principle, one man la authorized to say to another. 
Believe what I believe, and wbat you cannot, or you shall be put to death 
Franco in Voltaire (1765). 


Bigotry has no head and cannot think, no heart and cannot feel. When she * 
moves it Is In wrath; when she punses It Is amid ruin. Hpt prayers are 
curses, her God is a demon, her communion is death, her vengeance Is eternity 
her decalogue written In the blood of her victims, and If she stops for a 
' ,no , nM * nt l« h<*r Infernal flight It Is upon a kindred rock to whet her vulture fang 
for a more sanguinary desolation — llanirl O'Connell. 

The proscribing any citizen as unworthy the public confidence, by laying 
upon him an Incapacity of being called to offices of trust or emolument, unless 
he profess or renounce this or that religious opinion. Is depriving him in- 
judiciously of those privileges and advantages to which. In common with his 
|ellow citizens, be has a natural right.— Thoma* Jefferton (177»). 

Who can be at rest, who con enjoy anything In tWs world with contentment 
who hath not liberty to serve God and to save his own soul according to 
the best light which God hath planted In him to that purpose ?— John Milton 

( 104(7 1 . 
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Justice 

Examine the history of v England. See how few of the cases of the suspension 
of the habcat eorpun law have been worthy of that suspension. They have 
been either real treason, wherein the parties might as well have been charged 
at once, or sham plots, where It was shameful they should ever have been 
suspected*. — Thoma* Jeffernon (1788). 

I am for the prisoners at the bar; and shall upologize for It only In the 
words of tbe Marquis Beccarla : “If I can but be the instrument of preserving 
one life, bis blessing and tears of. transport shall be a sufficient consolation 
to me for the contempt of mankind/* 

Facts are stubborn things, and whatever may be our wishes, our Inclinations, 
or the dicutes of our passions, they cannot alter the sUte of facts and evidence 
Nor is the law less stable than the fact. 

The law, In all vicissitudes of government, fluctuations of the passions, or 
flights of enthusiasm, will preserve a steady undevlatlng course. It will not 
bend to the uncertain wishes, imaginations, and wanton tempers of men. To 
use tbe words of a greut and worthy man, u patriot and a hero, an enlightened 
friend of mankind, and a martyr to liberty, I mean Algernon Sidney, who, 
from his earliest Infancy, sought a tranquil retirement under the shadow of 
the tree of liberty with his tongue, 'bis pen, and his sword: 

“The law no passion can disturb. Tls void of desire and fear, lust and 
anger. Tls mens tine affectu, written reason, retaining some measure of the 
divine perfection. It docs not enjoin that which pleases a weak, frail man, 
but without any regard to persons, commends that which Is good, and punishes 
evil in all, whether rich, or poor, high or low. Tls deaf. Inexorable, Inflexible 
On the one hand, it Is Inexorable to the cries and lamenUtions of the prisoner; 
on tbe other. It la deaf, deaf as an adder, to the clamors of the populace 
John Adam* (1770). • 
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The people are not qualified to Judge quest Ions of law; but they nre very 
capable of Judging questions of fact. In the form of Juries, therefore, they 
determine all matters of fnet, leaving to the permanent Judges to decide the 
law resulting from those facts. It Is left to the Juries, If they think permanent 
Judges are under any bias whatever In any cause, to take on themselves to 
Judge the law as well as the fact. They never exercise this power but when 
they suspect partiality in the Judges; and by the exercise of this power they 
have been the firmest bulwarks of English liberty.— Thomaa Jeffcraon (1780). 

No man should scruple or hesitate n moment to use arms in defense of so 
. valuable a blessing as this liberty of trial by Jury which we have received from 
our ancestors.— (Icorijc W'a*hinfjt<in (1774). 

The Judgment of Jurors Is the guaranty of Individual liberty In England, and 
in every other onn.try In the world where men aspire to freedom— Emanuel 
Joseph 

An officer who Is entrusted by the law with the sacred duty of naming Judges 
of life and death for his fellow citizens, and who selects them exclusively 
from among his political and party friends, ought never to have In bis power 
a second abuse of that tremendous magnitude.— Thoma* .tcfftmon (1801). 

The rack and torture chamber may not be substituted for the witness stand. 
The State may not permit an accused to lie hurried to conviction under mob 
domination— where the whole proceeding Is but a mask without supplying 
corrective process. The State may not deny to the accused the utd of counsel 
Nor may a State, through the action of its officers, contrive a conviction through 
the pretense of a trial which In truth Is "but used as a means of depriving a 
defendant bf liberty through a deliberate deception of court and Jury by^the 
presentation of testimony known to he perjured." And the trial equalty Is a 
mere pretense where the state authorities have contrived a conviction resting 
solely upon confessions obtained by violence .— Ckarlet E. Hughes (1930). 

Tyrannical- governments have Immemorially utilized dictatorial criminal pro- 
cedure and punishment to make scapegoats of the weak or of helpless political 
religious or racial minorities and those who differed, who would not conform 
and who resisted tyranny. Today, as in ages past, we are not without tragic 
proof that the exalted powers of some governments to punish manufactured 
crime dlctatorially is the handmaid of tyranny . — Hugo L. Black (1940). 

I consider trial by Jury as the only anchor ever yet Imagined by man, by 
which a government can be held to the principles of its constitution .— Thomaa 
Jeflerton (1789). 

He’s true to God who’s true to man ; wherever wrong Is done. 

To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath the all-beholding Bun, 

That wrong is also done to us, and they are slaves most base, 

Whose love of right is for themselves and not for all the race. 

— James Rvtaell Lowell (1888). 

With malice towards none, with charity for aU, with flrmness'in the right, 
as God gives to us to see the right, let us strive to finish the work we are in] 
to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and orphans ; to do all which may achieve and cherish a Just 
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nud lasting ponce nmoiig ourselves and with nil nntlons .— Abraham Lincoln 
(1865). 

Human rights nnd constitutional privileges must not be forgotten In the race 
for wealth and commercial supremacy. The Government of the people must be 
by the people and not by a few of the people. It. must rest upon the free 
consent of the governed and all of the governed. Power, It must be remembered, 
which 1 h secured by oppressions or usurpation or by any form of injustice is 
soon dethroned .— William McKinley (1000). 

Mnn is a rntionnl animal, endowed by nature with rights, nnd with nn innate 
sense of Justice . — Thomas Jefferson (1823). 

Where Justice reigns, ’tls freedom to obey.— James Montgomery 'llSM). 


Equality 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with unalienable Bights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. — Thomas Jefferson (1776). 

The divine right of kings mny have been a plea for feeble tyrants, but the divine 
right of government Is the keystone of human progress, and without It govefcq- 
ments sink Into police, and a nation is degraded into a mob. — Benjamin DisraeU 
(1870). 

The government of the Union, then, is emphatically and truly a government of 
the people. In form and In substance It emanates from them. Its powers are 
granted by them, and are to be exercised directly on them nnd for their benefit — 
John Marshall (1819). 

Where slavery is there liberty cannot be, and where liberty Is there slavery 
cannot be. — Charles Sumner (1861). 

By a divine paradox, wherever there is one slave (here are two. So in the 
wonderful reciprocities of being, we can never reaefcf the higher levels until all 
our fellows ascend with us. There is no true liberty (or the individual except as 
he finds it in the liberty of all. There is no ti*ue security for the Individual 
except as he finds It in the security of all.— Edicts Markham (1902). 

He whom you call your slave is sprung from the same source, enjoys the same 
skies, breathes, lives and dies no otherwise than you. A slave he is ; but he is, 
perhaps, a freeman in mind, and show pje who is not a slave One serves bis 
lust ; another his avarice ; another his ambition ; all of us are slaves to fear.— 
Seneca (64 A. D.). 

The Great Spirit did not make men that they might destroy one another, but 
doing to each other all the good in their power, and thus filling the land with hap- 
piness Instead of misery and murder. — Thomas Jefferson (1809). 

The black man who cannot let love and sympathy go out to the white man Is but 
half free. The white man who retards his own development by opposing a black 
man In bat half tree.— Booker T. Washington (1897). 
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The equal right of nil men In tin clear na their equal right to breathe the air— 
It la a right proclaimed by the fact of their existence. For we cannot suppose 
that some tuen have a right to be Id this world, and others no right —Henry 
George (1889). 

> 

The North! the South! the West ! the East l 
No one t he most and none the least. 

But each with Its own heart and mind. 

Each of Its own distinctive kind, * 

Yet each a part uud one the whole. 

But all together form one soul; 

That soul Our Country ut Its best, 

No North, no South, no Bust, no West, 

No yours, no mine, but always Ours, 

Merged in one Power our lesser powers, 

For no one’s favor, great or small. 

But ull for each uud each for all. 

— Edmund Vann' Cooke (1915). 

Slavery discourag's* arts and manufactures. The poor despise labor when 
performed by slaves. They preveut the emigration of whites who really enrich 
and strengthen a country. Every master of slaves Is bom a petty tyrant. They 
bring the Judgment of Heaven on a country. As nations cannot be rewarded or 
punished In the next world, they must be in this. By an Inevitable chain of 

causes and effect, Providence punishes national sins by national calamities. 

George if aeon (1787). , 

The progress of the elements of our nnture towards a balance is the epitome of 
all history, and Liberty Is the exercise of thut bn la pee.— M argarct L Petrie 
(1874). 

We grant no dukedoms to the few, 

We bold lik£ rights and shall; 

Equal on Sunday In the pew, 

On Monday in the mall. 

For what avail the plough or sail. 

Or lund, or life, if freedom fall? 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson (1851). 

What I do say Is, that no man Is good eni^gh to govern another man without 
that other's consent. — Abraham Lincoln (1861). 

Who serves his country well has no need of ancestors.— Francois Voltaire 
(1700).* 

To be a good patriot, a man must consider his countrymen as God's creatures, 
and himself as accountable for his acting towards them.— (Jeorgc Rcrkclry (1748)! 

In a free country every man thinks he bus a concern in all public matters— 
that he has a right to form and a right to deliver an opinion on them. That It 
Is that Alls countries with men of ability In all stations.— Edmund Burke (1789). 

We ought to remind ourselves every day of the ideals on which this country 
was founded— the ideals of opportunity for all people, equal rights for all.— 
Joseph Pasternak (1910). 
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The poorest man may, in his cottage, bit! defiance to all the forces of the 
Crown. , t may be frail; Its roof may shake; the wind may blow Zugh U 

“°™ ">»>• »ut King „( Knglauil nm' m.,' 

I. ILZlW " " ° f " ,e '«nt- 

- 

,.^. CHr ‘"'I^tnncc to exemption from any arbitrary control of the person Is 

unum'd” “ f ewure * >« '«<■ 01. I*™ ImrauuU, Ms bum, 

ag. Inst the prying eyes of the government and protection In person property 

and popens against even the process of the low. except In a few speol’fliHl Joses’ 
The maxim that “every man’s bouse Is his castle,” l» made a part of oifr 

r. h 1,1 ‘ he dUUHOH P^’h'h'Hng unreasonable searches art seizures. 


\ 

to be secure in 


The constitutional guaranty of the right of the people to be seen* in their 

hnl^l l!? nSt | Un T HS0,UlMt ‘ He,m ' he8 «*' d 8el *<ircs extends to their papers, 
us closed against Inspection, wherever they may be. Whilst in the mn/Tthey 

can only be opened and examined under like warrant. Issued upon similar oath 
or affirmation, particularly describing (be thing to be seized ns Is required 
whet, paper* are subj.eted to search in one’s own household. No ,nw"f W 
gress can place in the harts of officials connects with the postal servW anl 
a, dhorlty to invade the secrecy of letters and such sealed 

and all regulations adopted as to mall matter of this kind must be in sub 

* - — Amendment to The 

,K h,H n " d h,H h, * m “ *■ “is safest refuge . — Sir Ed, card 

What We Read and Write 

There has never been an hour when the first aid to autocracy has not been 
the placing of the press In leash . — Mel r in E. Slone (1873). 

The liberty of the press Is essential to the nature of a free state -g,y Will Ian, 
lUackHtonc (1709). william 

- «*. 

o^r " “* - — ■ ■■ * 

I. i, mw bo^nMw lo be felt thut Journ.il™ b to modern Europe „bat 
political oratory was to Athens and Rome, and that, to become what It nn?i.t 
t should be wielded by the same sort of men .— John Stuart Mill (1870). 

..The •freedom of the press Is vital to human progress . . . Public opinion and 
the sources of Its Information may be controlled by despotism for a certain length * 
of ttae. It is unthinkable, however, that such control can continue Indefinite 
There must come a time when the instinct for individual expression will re- 
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UHscrt itself and will begin anew that familiar course of discussion and debate 
which in the long run will lead hack to democracy. — Xirholan Murray Butler 
(1936). 

It is necessary that every vehicle of communication, every instrument, and 
every faculty by which Mind can correspond with Mind, should remain entirely 
free from influence. The Press, as the most important and powerful vehicle 
of sentiment, should -remain independent of Government, and only be subjected 
to the censorial Jurisdiction of society. The establishment bt a Licensor is, of 
all expedients, fhe most dangerous. — Tunis Wort man (1800). 

The printers can never leave us in a state of perfect rest and uniori of 
opinion. They would be no longer useful and would have to go to the plow. — 
Thomas Jefferson (1801). 

t 

The printer is a faithful servant. Without him tyrauts and humbugs in 
nil countries would have everything their own way. — Charles Dickens (1864). 

* » 

Public opinion has a more dUrect, a more comprehensive, a more efficient 
organ for Its utterance, than a lx>dy of men sectionally chosen. . The printing- 
press is a political element unknown to classic or feudal times. It absorbs 
in a great degree the duties of the sovereign, the priest, the parliament; it 
controls, it educates, it discusses. — Benjamin Disraeli (1873). 

Let it be impressed upon your minds, let It be Instilled into your children, 
that the Liberty of the Press Is the Palladium of all civil, political and 
religious Rights of Freemen. — Junius (1769). 

No government ought to be without censors; and where the press is free, 
no one ever will. — Thomas Jefferson (1792). 

The Liberty of the Press — it is as the air we breathe; if we have it not, 
we die. — Old Political Toast . 

The enlargement of freedom has always been due to heretics who hi\ve been 
unrequited during their day and defamed when dead. No (other) publisher 
In any country ever incurred so much peril to free the press as Richard 
(jarlile.. Every British bookseller has profited by his Intrepidity and endurance. 
Speculations of philosophy and science, which are now part of the common 
Intelligence, power and profit, would have been jstifled to this day but for 
him. — George Jacob Holyoake (1880). . 

t 

Our liberty depends on thg freedom of the press, and that cannot ho limited 
without being lost. — Thomas Jcfferspn (1786). 

I should feel myself called upon to protect an Infidel or Mohammedan paper, 
if assailed; or to re-establish it, If destroyed ; as much us a paper designed 
to advocate the truths of Christianity.— Bihcord' Dccchcr (1876). 

'* ■ V'*> ) 

Give me but tb^ liberty ofj/the pres^ and' I will give to the minister a venal 
bouse of peers. I will give hlm > corrupt, and servile house of commons. I 
will give him the full swing of, ‘the patronage of office. I will give him the 
whole host of ministerial Influence. I will give him all the power that place 
cton confer apon-him, to purchase up submission and overawe resistance; and 
yet, armed with .the liberty of the press, I will go forth to meet him undis- 
mayed.' I will attack the mighty fabric of that mightier engine. I will shake 
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down from its height corruption and bury it beneath the ruins of the abuses 
it was meant to shelter . — Richard Brinalcy Sheridan (1810). 

The most essential problem in the making of a durable puce is in the' 
dissolution of any partnership that may exist in any country between govern- 
ment and the press . — David Lawrence (1925). 

I am for freedom of the press, and against all violations of the constitution 
to silence by force, and not by reason the complaints or criticisms. Just or 
unjust, of our citizens against the conduct of their agents. — T human Jclterxon 
(1790). 

Democracy believes in freedom < f the press. No news should be suppressed, 
but neither should the agencies of Information fall into the hands of undemo- 
cratic groups. The press and radio are among the most powerful of all the 
weapons of democracy. An enlightened press can educate farmers, workers 

and industrialists as to their common Interests In genuinely productive capital. 

n Ilcnry A. Wallace (1938). 


Truth 

Conscious that there was not a truth on earth which 1 feared ^hould be 
known, I have lent ihyaelf willingly as the subject of a great experiment, 
which was to prove that an administration, conducting itself with integrity 
and common understanding, cannot be buttered down, even by the falsehoods 
of a licentious press, and consequently still less by the press as restrained 
vlthln the legnl and wholesome limits of truth. This experiment was 
wanting for the world to demonstrate the falsehood of the pretext that free- 
dom of the press is incompatible with orderly government. I have never* 
therefore, even contradicted the thousands of calumnies so industriously propa- 
gated against myself. But the fact being once established, that the press is 
impotent when it abandon itself to falsehood, I leave to others to restore it 
to its strength, by recalling It within the pale of truth. Within that, It Is a 
noble institution, equally the friend of science and of civil liberty .— Thotnan 
Jeflerton (1807). / 

Men are never so likely to Bettle a question rightly, as when they discuss 
It freely. A government can Interfere In discussion only by making it less 
free than it would otherwise be. Men are most likely to form Just opinions 
when they have no other wish than to kndw the truth and are exempt from 
all influence either of hopes and fears to support its doctrines. It carries on 
controversy not with reasons, but with threats and bribes. If it employs 
reasons, it does so not in virtue of any powers which belong to it as a govern- 
ment Thus, instead of a contest between argument and argument, we have a 
contest between argument and force. Instead of a contest in which truth, 
from the natural Constitution of the human mind, has a decided advantage 
over falsehood, we have a contest in which truth can be victorious only by 
accident — Thomas B. Macaulay (1830). 

If the Waters of Truth flow not in a continual progression, they sicken into 
a muddy pool of conformity and tradition ; and although all the winds of doc- 
trine were let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be In the field, we do 
Injury by licensing and prohibiting to doubt her strength .— John Milton (1659). 
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Let us all seek truth ns If none of us had possession of It . — Constantin F 
Volney (1810), 

The truth Is perilous never to the true, 

Nor knowledge to the wise. 

—Philip James Bailey (1875). • 

Every new truth which has ever been propounded has, for a time, caused 
mischief; it has produced discomfort, and often unhappiness; sometimes by 
disturbing social or religious arrangements, and sometimes merely by the dis- 
ruption of old and cherished association of thoughts. It is only after a certain 
Interval, and when the framework of affairs has adjusted Itself to the new 
truth, that Its good effects preponderate; and the preponderance continues to 
increase, until, at length, the truth causes nothing but good.- But, at the 
outset there Is always harm. And If the truth Is very great as well as very 
new the harm Is serious. Men are made uneasy; they flinch; they cannot 
bear the sudden light; a general restlessness supervenes; the face of society is 
disturbed, or perhaps convulsed; old interests and old beliefs have been de- 
stroyed before new ones have been created. These symptoms are the pre- 
cursors of revolution; they have preceded all the great changes through which 
the world has passed .— Henry T. Buckle (1880). 

The boys of the rising generation are to be the men of the next, and the 
sole guardians of the principles we deliver over to them. Truth and reason 
are eternal They have prevailed. And they will eternally prevail, however 
in times and places they may be overbourne for a while by violence, military, 
dvil, or ecclesiastical The preservation of the holy Are is confided to us by 
the world, and the sparks which emanate from it will ever serve to kindle It 
in other quarters of the globe . — Thomas Jefferson (1 812). 


,7" ** Pnre l ,? 1 t ? ,DW ar ® PUre ‘ Kn ° wledge cannot <*eflle, nor consequently 
£7* n„ ,T L con8clenc * ** not defiled. All opinions, yea, errors known, 
read and col ated, are of main service and assistance toward speedy attain- 
ment of what is truest To prevent men thinking and acting for themselves 

' Th "TlT “** °° 016 prefW ’ llke to the exploits of that gallant man who 
thought to pound up crows by shutting his park gate ... A forbidden writing 

^o^tto be a certain spark of truth that files up in the face of they thn7 
£7 ° It out-Oive me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 

freely according to conscience above all other liberties . — John Milton (1860). 


All truth is safe, and nothing else la safe; and he who keeps 
or withholds it from men, from motives of expediency. Is either 
criminal or both.— Mam Miiller (1888). 


back the truth 
a coward, or a 


l”? 1* kDOW ? by the mmnd ’ "bother »t be cracked or not ; so men are 
proved, by their speeches, whether they be wise or to6l\oh.-Demosthenes. 

^ flrmne “* w,th wh,ch the have withstood the late abuses of the press, 

^ £7 manlfe * ted between, truth and falsehood, show that 

they may safely be trusted to bear everything true and false, and to fora a cor- 
rect Judgment between them .— Thomas Jefferson^tBM). ' 

^ ,rotn conflict of differing opinions. When 

d dB ClMh ’ 1, * htnin f le *P« forth ; and when there is the dash between 
conflicting opinions, it is from that dash that truth leaps forth.-Vo**A P,oskaMer 

■ # 

* * ^ 
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For the great enemy of knowledge is not error, but Inertness. All that we 
want Is discussion, and then we are sure to do well, no matter what our blunders 
may be. One error conflicts with another ; each destroys Its opponent, and truth 
Is evolved . — Henry T. Buckle (1857). 

Bad meats will scarce breed good nourishment In the healthiest concoction ; but 1 
herein the difference Is of bad books, that they to a discreet and judicious reader 
' serve in man^ respects to discover, to confute, forewarn, and to illustrate .... 

All opinions, yea, errors, known, read and collated, are of main service and assist- 
ance toward the speedy attainment of what Is truest .— John Milton (1644). 


True opinions can prevail only If the facts to which they refer are known; 
if they are not known, false ideas are Just as effective as true ones, if not a 
little more effective . — Walter Lippmann (1929). 

Indeed, no opinion or doctrine, of whatever nature it be, or whatever be its 
tendency, ought to be suppressed. For It Is either manifestly true, or it Is mani- 
festly false, or Its truth or falsehood Is dubious. Its tendency is manifestly good, 
or manifestly bad, or it is dubious and concealed. There are no other assignable 
conditions, no other functions of the problem. 

In the case of its being manifestly true, and of good tendency, there can be no 
dispute. Nor in the case of its being manifestly otherwise ; for by the terms It 
can mislead nobody. If its truth or Its tendency be dubious, it is clear that noth- 
ing can bring the good to light, or expose the evil, but full and free discussion. 
Until, this takes place, a plausible fallacy may do barm; but discussion is sure 
to elicit the truth, and flx public opinion on a proper basis; and nothing else 
can do It .— Thomat Cooper ( 1800). 

And ye shall know the truth, und the truth shall make you tree.— John 8: 32. 


In a free country, every man thinks he has a concern in all public matters; 
that he has a right to form and a right to deliver an opinion upon them. They 
sift, examine, and discuss them. They are curious, eager, attentive, and Jealous; 
and by making such matters the daily subjects of their thoughts and discoveries, 
vast numbers contract a very tolerable knowledge of. them, and some a very 
considerable one. And this It is that Alls free countries with men bf ability in 
all stations. Whereas In other countries, none but men whose office calls them 
to It having not much care or thought about public affairs, and not daring to try 
the force of their opinions with one another, ability of this sort Is extremely rare 
In any station in life .— Edmund Burke (1777). 

• 

Freedom of men under government is to have a standing rule to live by, com- 
mon to every one of that society, and made by the legislative power vested In It; 
a liberty to follow my own will In all things, where that rule prescribes not, and 
not to be subject to the Inconstant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary will of another 
man .— John Looke (1690). , / 


• He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all ate slaves besides. 


— WUliam Cowper (1785). 


Thinking as We Please 



ERIC 
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It is the ferment of ideas, the clash of disagreeing judgments, the privilege of 
the individual to develop his own thought and shape his own character which 
makes progress possible— Calvin Coolidge (1025). 

To suffer a civil magistrate to intrude his power into the Held of opinion at 
once destroys all liberty because he will approve or condemn the sentiments of 
others only as they shall squure with or differ from ills own. It is time enough 
to interfere when principles break out iuto overt acts against peace and good 
order . — Thomas Jefferson (1787). 

We need only to glance at the current world scene to renllze that the preserva- 
tion of individual liberty is more important today than ever it was in the past. ' 
The safety 1 of our nation depends upon the extent to which we foster In each 
Individual citizen that sturdy independence of thought und action, which Is 
essential in a democracy . — Albert B. Maris (1938). 

So long as faith with freedom reigns 
And loyal hope survives. 

And gracious charity remuins 
To leaven lowly lives; 

While there is one untrodden tract 
For intellect or will, 

• And men are free to think and act. 

Life is worth living still. 

— Alfred Austin <1900). 

I have sworn upon the niter of the living Clod eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man . — Thomas Jefferson ( 1787). 

Over aguinst Nature stands Man, and deep in his heart is the passion for 
liberty. For the {Mission for liberty Is only another name for life Itself. 
Liberty is a word of much sophistication, but it means, when it means 
anything, opportunity to live one's own life In one’s own way . — Charles 
Ferguson (1900). 

^ Ideas are always liveliest when attempts are made to suppress them. The 
very worst way to suppress an idea Is to attempt to suppress it For, if an 
idea is true, you can't suppress it, and if it is false It does not need to be 
suppressed— It will suppress itself. If we all agreed finally and for good, 
talking would be nonsense. But because we disagree, talking Is the part of 
wisdom . — Horace Traubel. 

l • 

What other liberty ig there worth having. If we have not freedom and peace 
In our minds, If our inmost and most private man Is but a sour and turbid 
pool ? — Henry David Thorcau (1853). 

Free Government 

The Republican form of government Is the highest form of government ; but 
because of this It requires the highest type of human nature . — Herbert Spencer 
(1900). 
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There Is what I call the American Idea. This Idea demands, as the proximate 
organization thereof, a democracy; that Is, a government of all the people by 
all the people, for all the people; of course, a government of the principles 
of eternal Justice, the unchanging law of God; for shortness' sake I will call 
it the idea of Freedom.— Theodor* Parker (1860). 

I have always regarded that (the American) Constitution as the most remark- 
able work known to me in modern times to have been produced by the human 

«• " 8inK ‘ e Htroke * 80 t0 9peak> ln 1,8 application to political affairs - 

H illiam Ewart (Had alone (1887). 

The American Constitution Is no exception to the rule that everything which 
has |MJwer to win the obedience and respect of men must have its roots deep 
n the past. and. that the more slowly every Institution has grown, so much 
the more enduring is It likely to prove. There Is a hearty purltanism in the 
view of humau nature which pervades the Instrument of 1787.->/«me» V Bryce 


he doctrine upon which we stand Is strong and sound because its enforce- 
ment is important .to our peace and safety as a nation, and is essential to the 
n egrity o our fm? institutions, and the tranquil maintenance of our dis- 
tlnctive .form of government. It was intended to apply to every stage of our 

Cteretoid awe> CMnn ° t lH,00me ob8t,lete wh,,e onr K «PuM»<* endures . — O rover 


Democracy will Itself accomplish the salutary universal change from delusive 
to real, and make a new blessed world of us by aud by . — Thomas Carlyle (1876). 


Democracy is the healthful lifeblood which circulates through the veins and 
arteries, which supports the system, but which ought never to appear externally 
and aa the mere blood itaelf . — Samuel T. Coleridge (1830). 


Freedom In a democracy I 8 the glory of the 'state, and, therefore, in a 
democracy only will the freeman of nature deign to dwell. — Plato. 

By the blessing of God, may that country (America) Itself beebme a vast 
and splendid monument, not of oppression and terror, but of wisdom, of peace 

and of liberty, upon which the world may gaze with admiration forever !— 
DanieL Webster (1825). 


I believe in Democracy because It 
Woodrow Wilson (1912). 


releases the energies of every human being. — 


A song for Ouf ba finer? The watchword recall 
Which gave the Republic her station: 

“United we stand, divided we fall !“ 

It made and preserves us a nation ! 

•The union of lakes — the union of lands- 2 - 
The union of 8tates none can sever— 

The union of hearts— the union of hands— 

And the Flag of our Union forever ! 

—George Pope Morris (1840). 
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*' 6ur government wag founded to give life to certain basic principle* of human 
rights, which the people embodied In the Constitution as tl»e Rill of Rights — 
Alfred if. London (1936). 

\ 

The true ends of social Justice can be achieved only In conditions of individual 
freedom under law, through the Institutions of popular government. — Cordell 

Unit i 1 (VM1 \ * 


We must never forget the most important function of government— to preserve 
by orderly, well considered processes the rights and dignity of the Individual 
There are many such rights, but first among them Is the right to freedom— free- 
dom to enjoy a full life, freedom of opportunity to win the good things of life 
freedom to achieve a proportionate share of the modern luxuries which make 
life happier and more complete. 

There are other rights— basic rights of the free man ; the right to worship as 
he sees fit ; the right to think clearly and honestly and to act on such thoughts : 
the right to freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of public assembly! 
These rights must not be violated.— Thomas E. Dewey (1038). 

We have a great, popular, constitutional government, guarded by law and by 
Judicature, and defended by the affections of the whole people. No monarchist 
throne presses these States together, no Iron chain of military power encircles 
them; they live and stand under a government popular In its form, representative 
In Its character, founded upon principles of equality, and so constructed, we hope 
as to last for ever.— Daniel Webster <lNr>0>. 

The purpose of democracy Is the minimising of injustices and the universalizing 
of Its gains . — Charles 8. Johnson (1036). 

We, In this great American Republic are, and should be. the guiding star for 
all the world ; and if, united with the other nations related to us in spirit and 
aspirations, we do our full duly, progress will be assured, the pegce of the world 
will be conserved, and we shall set an example that will be emulated all over 
the world. — Rudolph Blankenburg (1018). 

Oppression will drive men mad. But we know how to mnke States that will 
stand, and not merely stand still, but that will radiate, vitalise and Illuminate 
the world. — Henry Ward Beerhrr (1886). / 

I believe that this Constitution Is likely to be well administered for a course of 
years and can only end In despotism as other forms have done before It when the 
people shall become so corrupt as to need despotic government, being Incapable 
of any other.— Benjamin Franklin (1787). 

Civil and religious liberty, universal education and the right to participate 
directly or through representatives chosen by himself, in an the affairs of govern- 
ment— these give to the American dtlaen an opportunity and an Inspiration 
which can be found nowhere else. — William Jennings Bryan (1886). i 

Let us look for guidance to the principles of true Democracy, which are endur- 
ing because they are right, and Invincible because they are just!— Ororer 
Cleveland (1882). 

The Idea of dcnwfcracy Is eternal. . . , Democracy wishes to raise up mankind, 
to give It freedom, and Its greatest strength Ilea in its deep spiritual and moral 
self-consciousness. — Thomas Mann (1940). 
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Here (In America') human dignity baa been developed to such a point that It 
would be Impossible for people to endure life undfer a system in which the indi- 
vidual is only a slave of the State and has no voice in his government and no 
decision on his own way of life .— Albert Einstein (1940). 



Democracy is a word which has many shades of meaning. It means not only 
a form of government but a way of Uvlng. It means also many great Ideals of' 
human conduct and relations which perhai* no country has ever entirely 
realized . — Raoul <TEcn (1940). 

men were less revolutionary In spirit than the heroes of the American 
Revolution. They made a revolution In the name of Magna Charta and the Bill 
of Right*— Jam* * V. Brycv (185)6). 


We have no selfish ends to sene. We desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek 
no Indemnities for ourselves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we shall 
freely make. We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We 
shall be satisfied when those rights have been made as secure as the faith and 
• the freedom of nations cau make them.— Woodrotc Wilson (1917). 

'<* 
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Oppressive Government 

On© day ns Confucius and some of his disciples were going past 
T ai Mountain they noticed a woman weeping over a newly made grave. 
Wondering what relative she grieved for, Confucius bade one of his 
followers ask her the cause of her sorrow. 

t husbands fathe£,was killed here by a tiger,” she explained, 

1 and so also was my husband. And now my son has met the same fate.” ' 

“Why then,” asked the disciple, “do you not leave this place for a 
safer abode 

The weeping woman replied: “I do not leave because here, at least, 
there is no oppressive government.” 

When the disciple returned to the group and told his story, Confucius 
said : “Remember this, oppressive government is more to be feared 
than a tiger.” — The Rights We Defend, 'William*, p. 13 . 

The Wages of a Slave 

In the year 9 A. D. two brothers, Hermann and Flavus, were sent 
to Rome to study military methods. When their period of training 
was over, Hermann returned to his native forests to train his people 
in the Roman ways of war;' Flavus stayed in the southland as one 
of the Emperors guard. 

As the legions of Augustus swept northward, the clans which fought 
under Hermann found that they could more than hold t heir own against 
the invader. However, they had to defeat the Romans in several 
battle before Teuton independence was complete. And in one of 
these battles Hermann found that he was facing a Roman company 
commanded by his brother Flavus. 

On the eve of the battle the brothers talked across a river. Her- 
mann noticed that his brother wore a patch over one eye. Flavus 
explained that he had lost the eye in the service of the Emperor. 

“And what has been your recompense f” asked Hermann. 

“I have received an increase in pay, a military chain, an ornamental 
crown, and honors,” answered Flavus. 

Hermann said scornfully: “They are the wages of a slave cheaply 
purchased/ — Great Moments in Freedom, hanging, p. 81. 
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Why Didn t They Asl< For My Kingdom 1 " 


Continued demands upon King John for reform were slighted and 
evaded until an aroused populace marched on London, captured the 
arrogant King, and penned him up on an island in the Thames. There, 
' at the insistence of his barons and nobles, he was forced to sign the 
Magna Caj'ta . . 

The angry prisoner placed his signature and seal on the document. 
Then, as the happy barons left, the King fell to the ground in rage, 
gnashing his teeth and breaking to pieces small sticks which came into 
his hands as they opened and closed in fitful frenzy. “Why,” he cried 
“when they were asking, didn’t they ask for my Kingdom also?”— 
Great Moments in Freedom, Lansing, p. 176. 


Austria, conqueror of Switzerland in the fourteenth century, be- 
lieved in keeping the Swiss reminded of their fate. In the \dllage 
square of Altdorf, for example, they placed a hat on top of the flagpole. 
All were ordered to bow to this, since it symbolized the power of the 
Austrian Emperor. But William Tell refused to bow. 

“Thou shalt shoot an apple from the head of thy son,” was the 
decree of the local authority for this affront to Austrian power. Tell’s 
only other choice wus certain death for both himself and his son. 

.The son .was stood against a tree. William Tell shot and his aim 
was true. But he held another arrow in reserve. He confessed to 
the local governor what it would have been used for if he had missed 
and harm had come to his son. 

“I would have shot you with this other arrow,” he said, “and believe 
me, I should not have missed you.” — Great Moments in Freedom 

Lansing , p. 109. 

♦ • 


“There seems no reason that our colony should be too precipitate in 
changing the present mode of government,” said John Jay when the 
move for independence was being discussed. “I would first be well 
assured of the opinion of the inhabitants at large. Let them be rather 
followed than driven on an occasion of such moment.” 

To check on the feelings of the populace, Jay employed an investi-^ 
gator. When he reported to his employer on the results of his survey. 
Jay offered him the money that, had been agreed upon. “Sir,” lie 
said, “I cannot take it. The country has need of every dollar to 
prosecute the war, I can work ; I inn get my living. Never mind any 


He Refused To Bow 


What I Do/ I Do Freely for Liberty” 
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money for me. What I do, I do freely for' liberty.”— I Iitmwc 
Americans, Brooks , p. 147. 

A Good Listener 

4 

# In an unpretentious brick house in Philadelphia, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote and rewrote what was later to be called The Declaration of 
Independence. As he finished the final draft, he heard a knock at 
.(he door. 

‘‘Como in,” he said, wearily but cheerful. 

The caller was Benjamin Franklin. 

“Well, Brother Jefferson,” he asked, “is the fair copy made?” 

“All ready, Doctor. Will you hear it through once more?” 

“A 9 many times ns you wish,” said the elderly statesman. “One 
can’t get too much of a good thing, you know.” 

'After Jefferson had finished reading it Franklin sat back and 
beamed. “That’s good, Thomas 1” he exclaimed. “That’s right to the 
point; that will make King George wince. I wish I had done it 
myself.’’— Historic Americans, Brooks , p. 101. 

"We Do Njot Wish To Molest You ..." 

St. Augustin^ who came to England as a Christian missionary, 
met King Etlirlbert on the Isle of Thanet in 597 A. D. Although the 
King could not accept Christianity himself, he addressed St. Augus- 
tine and his fellow-workers in the following words: 

“Because you have come hither as strangers from a long distance, 
and what you yourselves believe to be true and good you wish to 
impart to us, we do not wish to molest you. Nay, we are anxious to 
receive you hospitably, and we will give you all that is needed for 
C^yoyr support.^ Nor will we hinder you from joining all whom you 
cSn to the faith^of your religion.”— England’s Voice or Freedom, 
Nevimon , p. 27. 

"We Shall Light a Candle” 

Because they would not bow to the crowned heads of their country 
in matters of religion, Bishop Latimer and Bishop Ridley were burned 

« at the stake on October 16, 1555. 

• «. 

As they were led to the stake, Bishop Latimer smiled to alT 
about him, but Ridley was dragged along, quaking with terror. 
When the flames leaped up around them Latimer called to the 
horrified Ridley : “Be of good comfort Master Ridley, we shall this 
day light such a candle by God’s grace in England as, I trust, shall 
never be put out.” — History of England and Greater Britain 
Cross, p. 239. ' 
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No Man Shall Interfere 

When Massachusetts prevented Roger Williams from practicing 
the religious principles in which he believed, he fled to Rhode Island. 
There he founded a colony in which any religion, or no religion at 
all, would be tolerated. Civil authorities would tend only to civil 
problems. 

. “The straining of men’s consciences by the civil power,” he deV 
dared, “is so far from making men faithful to God or man, that 
it is a ready way to render them false to both.” 

One of the men who came down from Boston to live in the new 
colony, aptly called “Providence,” was Joshua Verein. For twelve 
months he did not attend any church services whatever. Wil lianas 
said nothing. 

‘ But one day it was found that Joshua Verein had beaten his 
wife because she went to church. This was something which came 
under the jurisdiction of the civil authority ; a man was interfering 
with the religious freedom of another person. 

It made no difference to Roger Williams that this other persori 
was the wife of the man who beat her. Jostaa Verein was banished 
from the colony. — Life of Roger Williams, Easton, p. 243. 

^ * 

Masterpiece Written in Jail 

When the Act of Uniformity was passed in 1660 John Bunyan, 
the son of a poor tinker who followed that trade himself and preached 
“bn the side,” found that the law made his preaching illegal. But 
he felt that the law was unjust. He continued to preach to the 
hundreds who came to hear him until He was arreste^^id thrown 
into the Bedford jail. ' 

For twelve years he languished there; making tagged laces for 
his own support, preaching to his fellow- prisoner^, and writing sev- 
eral books, among which was one entitled Grace Abounding. 

Upon being freed, he went back to his preaching. 'He was warned ; 
refused to desist; and was again taken into custody. It was during 
this second term in jail that he wrote thcr book which was to become 
one of the religious masterpieces of all time: Pilgrim's Progress . — 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 837. 

"We Most Give the Liberty We Ash" 

f 

One day William Penn, who was bringing people to America 
in order that they might be free to follow the tenets of Quakerism, 
took a friend to the outskirts of London to view an unusual sight. 
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There, before the astonished eyes of the visitor, were thousands of 
Germans waiting to sail for America. 

“Are these all Friends?” queried the amazed visitor. This was 
the term applied to those who followed Quakerism. 

“No,” answered Penn, “they are Mennonites, Moravians; even some 
Catholics.” , 

“But is it wise to mix men of such different views?” asked the 
astonished friend. 

“We must be true to our principles,” insisted Penn. “We would 
have none to suffer for dissent on any hand. We must give the 
liberty we ask.”— Reltoious Liberty, Williams, p. 48. 

Guns Cannot Kill a Faith 


Joseph Smith, leader of the Mormons, had been taken into pro- 
tective custody at Nauvoo, Mo., because a hostile mob threatened 
his life. As the throng around the jail grew bigger and fiercer, 
Governor Ford stated firmly that he had promised Smith protection 
and he meant to stand by his word. 

• “But the.mob is armed,” pleaded the captain in charge of the militia 
around the jail. “There will be bloodshed.” 


Yes, send the soldiers away,” urged Joseph Smith. He was re- 

” 2 ^ 1 ?° 866 m6n k,Hed over . an issue that concerned none of them. 

“Without the soldiers your lives aren’t worth a continental,” argued 
the Governor. “The mob will kill you.” * 

“Perhaps it will,” replied Joseph Smith, “but those people can’t kill 
what we stand for.” 


Joseph Smit h was killed by the mob. But, as he prophesied, his 
religion did not die. It went on growing under the leadership of 
another man, Brigham Young. — Let Freedom Ring 1, Calhoun , jx 129. 


Refutation, Not Suppression 


One of the earliest exponents of freedom of the press was Louis XII 
of France. In 1518 he issued an edict stating that printers should be 
free from all restrictions. In it he spoke with great appreciation and 
admiration of the printing art, the discovery of which he considered 
rather divine than human.” He congratulated his kingdom on their 
leadership in the development of printing, saying that in tliis “France 
takes precedence of all other realms.” '' 

When the Council of Pisa condemned a book as heretical, Louis said : 
Tabi no measures of severity against the author, but let the learned 
professors go over the book chapter by chapter and write a refutation 
of any part which seems contrary to truth.”— Books and Their 
Makers, Putnam, p. 0. * 
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Truth Ought To Govern 

John Peter Zenger, publisher of the Weekly Journal of New York, 
thought it exj>edient to disagree with the existing government, and 
was brought to trial, accused of “seditious libel.” 

After two of his lawyers were disbarred, the aging Andrew Hamil- 
ton made the arduous journey from Philadelphia to take up the fight. 
Despite his arguments the judge instructed the jury to rule only on 
Vhether or not Zenger had printed the material. 

Hamilton refused to let the jury act an these instructions. He 
argued that “it is a right which all free men claim ... to complain 
when they are hurt; they /\ave a rjght publicly to remonstrate against 
abuses of power .... Truth ought to govern the whole affair of libels.” 
He further contended that such questions as the criminal intent and 
the truth of the publication should be left up to the jury to decide, and 
ended with the plea : “It is not the cause of a poor printer which you 
arenowtrying: No! It is the best cause: It is the cause of liberty !” 

The jury disregarded the instructions of the judge and set Zenger 
free. This event has been called “the Morning Star of that Liberty 
which subsequently revolutionized America.” — Constitutional Free 
Speech, Schroeder , p. 53. 

Rights of a Free Press 

In 1762 John "Wilkes was charged with libeling the King in his 
fun-poking newspaper The Xorth Briton . The offensive issue was or- 
dered burned by the common hangman, and Wilkes was expelled from 
the House of Commons. The provocative item was reprinted, and 
Wilkes was sent to the pillory. Court appeals failed, and because 
the case agitated riots, Wilkes fled to the continent. 

Four more times Wilkes was elected to the House of Commons, and 
four more times he was denied his seat, although the last time his 
opponent received only one-fourth as many votes as Wilkes. 

This all cost money, and Wilkes was sinking into debt. But he 
was so popular that a public subscription squared him with his credi- 
tors, and a court awarded him damages for unlawful arrest. 

Again elected to Parliment, his greatest victory in the fight for a 
free press came with the House order to erase from its records the 
minutes for his expulsion as “subversive to the rights of the electors 
of the United Kingdom.” His later elevation to the office of Lord 
Mayor of London clothed him with the power to release all printers 
who were being held for supposed violations of law.— Popular Prog- 
ress in England, Routledge, p. 111. 
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Mutiny on Paper 

As a direct outcome of the passage of the Mutiny Act of 1769, there 
appeared in New York two pamphlets which voiced the discontent 
of the colonists. One was entitled A Son of Liberty; the other 
- Region. They summoned a meeting of “the betrayed inhabitants of 
the City and Colony of New York” to air grievances. 

The New York State Assembly branded these as libelous. The 
Governor set about ascertaining who was the author of the pamphlets. 
One Capt. Alexander McDougall was pronounced the slanderer, his 
guilt leaning on the confessions extracted by nefarious methods from 
printers. McDougall refused to admit authorship, but was put in jail. 

He was a popular prisoner. Instead of sulking about his fate, 
he and his friends ipade a big joke of it, much to the embarassment 
of the authorities. By a remarkable coincidence the assembly records 
of the McDougall case appeared on page 4(5 of the Journal. It was 
issue number 45 of The North. Briton which had gotten John Wilkes, 
English crusader for a free press, into trouble. An> account of one 
of McDougall’s jail receptions states: “Yesterday, the 45th day of the 
year, 45 gentlemen, real enemies to internal taxation, went to the New 
Gaol ; and dined with him on 45 pounds of beef, cut from a bullock 45 
months old.” 

A storm of pamphlets opposing the crown began to roll from the 
presses, and the spearhead of the attack, McDougall, was freed. The 
English authorities were forced to surrender in their efforts to control 
a press so popular. — Liberty of the Press, Schuyler, p. 64. 

42 Years Until Victory 

Matthew Lyon, congressman from Vermont, published a letter in the 
I ermont Gazette criticizing President John Adams, and was brought 
to trial by the Federalists on charges of violating the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws. He pled his own case badly, and was convicted, fined, 
and sentenced to serve a term in prison. 

His constituents took up a collection to pay his fine, and even re- 
elected him to Congress when he was in jail. They got up petitions 
for his release, but he would ^ot sign them himself. Without his 
signature on the papers, President Adams refused to consider them. 

When Jefferson took office he pardoned Lyon, as he did all the 
others prosecuted under the Alien and Sedition 'L^ws. But Lyon’s 
final victory over what he deemed an unjust law dul not come until 
42 years later, when Congress refunded his fine.— -Freedom of Inquiry 
and Expression, Cheyney , p. 6. 
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Sufficient Evidence 

One day when Baron Humbolt, a European nobleman, was visiting 
President JeflerSon at the White House he found a copy of a news- 
paper on Jefferson’s desk. Glancing through it he was surprised to 
find that it was one of the most abusive papers of the day, arid con- 
tained bitter attacks upon the President. 

“Why are these libels allowed?” he indignantly asked. “Why is 
; not this libelous journal suppressed, and its editor imprisoned?” 

“Put this paper in your pocket,” Jefferson said, smiling, “and 
should you hear the reality of our liberty, the freedom of the press, 
questioned, show this paper and tell where you found it.” — Liberty 
Of the Press, WtHioms, p. 48. 

"But I Cannot Desert lt /# 

One of the great American martyrs in the battle for a free press 
was Elijah Lovejoy, who lived and worked in the border States three 
decades before the Civil War. Many abolitionist presses had been de- 
stroyed in Baltimore, Cincinnati, and points even farther north. 
Lovejoy was aware that his crusade for such an unpopular cause in 
Missouri and Southern Illinois meant arousing the ire of mote. 

Three presses belonging to Lovejoy were destroyed. Yet he per- 
sisted in fighting for what he believed was right. 

“I have asked for nothing but to be protected in my rights as a 
citizen — rights which God has given me, and which are guaranteed 
to me by the Constitution of my country. ... I can die at my post, 
but I cannot desert it.” 

His words were prophetic, for a few nighte\later as Lovejoy and 
his friends tried to stop a mob from smashing his fourth press, he 
was killed.— F reedom or Inquiry and Expression, Cheyney, p. 7. 

A Demand for Free Speech 

More than once in his early years Lincoln championed the right of 
free speech. On one of these occasions, at a political meeting in 
Springfield, HI., in 1840, he fearlessly faced an angry crowd and 
saved a fellow speaker from partisan violence. Edward Dickinson 
Baker aroused so much hostility by his unpopular views at one meet- 
ing that the* crowd threatened to drag him from the platform and 
beat him. 

Lincoln mounted the platform, waved his hand for attention, and 
said : “Mr. Baker has a right to speak, and ought to be permitted to 
do so. I am here to protect him, and no man shall take him from 
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his stand if I can prevent it. Gentlemen, this is a land where free- 
dom of speech is guaranteed.” 

His forcible reproof and resolute attitude restored order, and Baker 

was given a respectful hearing.— O ne Thousand Sayings or History , 
Fogg, p. 810. ’ 


"Fair Play!" They Shouted 

During the Boer War a bearded pacifist stood on a bench in Hyde 
Park, London’s free speech zonfe, and denounced his government for 
attacking the South African Dutchmen. A half-drunken soldier, 
just back from the battle front, started to call the speaker names. 
The crowd around him immediately objected. 

“Fair play 1 Fair play I” they shouted. “Let the old man talk him- 
self out.” 

i Maintaining this spirit, England went, through the war without 
checking free speech.— Freedom or Speech, Johnnen, p. 99 

♦ 

Few People Botfiered to Listen 

Shortly before the World War, when George Creel was made 
police commissioner of Denver, a man labeled an “anarchist” wished 
to make a speech in that Colorado city. The papers demanded that 
the man be kept out. 

But Cr^l -saw the danger involved in persecuting speakers with 
unpopular views. He issued a public invitation to the anarchist to 
come to town and speak anywhere. When the puzzled agitator called 
upon Creel he found the commissioner more than cooperative. Creel 
wanted him to speak wherever he thought he could get the biggest 
crowd. He suggested that the man speak from the steps of the city 
hall. And he promised the speaker the protection of the police. 

To the cry of the alarmists Creel stated that if the man had any- 
tfeg to say he should be heard; if not, nobody would listen anyway. 

^Tie man spoke, protected by the very Government he was attack- 
ing. And few people bothered to listen.— Freedom or Speech 
Johnsen, p. 99. ’ 


A Jury Asserts Its Rights 

When William Penn and William Mead found their meeting house 
locked, they began to preach in the street outside. Immediately they ' 
were brought into qourt charged with “contempt of law, disturbing 
the peace, ill example” and several other vague counts. 

Penn argued that the indictment listed no specific law which 
had been violated. Therefore, he contended, since there was no 
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law there wa9 no transgression, and he was being tried illegally. 
The argument only served to make the judge think Penn was “too 
saucy.” He ordered the jury to bring in a verdictof “Guilty.” 

The jury, headed by Edward Bushell, refused to take orders, and 
was threatened by the judge. Hearing of this, Penn shouted: “You 
are Englishmen, mind your privilege, give not away your right.” 
Thus strengthened, Bushell and his fellow jurors brought in a verdict 
of “Not Guilty” nnd were thrown into jail for defying the Court’s 
orders. 

But this uprising on the part of the jurors gave others the courage , 
to bring in decisions in accordance with their views of the evidence. 
The instructions of prejudiced judges were po longer binding on an 
English jury.— The Tryal or William Penn and William Mead, 
Penn, p. 37. 


A Principle Means More Than a Cause 

* ' x 

The British soldiers quartered in Boston before the Revolution 
were the symbol of colonial grievances.^' When some of these soldiers, 
goaded by tormentors, fired into a ci^vd, the incident become the 
rallying point of the colonists. Although only five persons were 
killed, the affair became known as the “Boston Massacre.” 

It did not seem that anyone in the colonies would defend the 
unpopular Redcoats when they were brought to trial.* But John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy came forward as champions of the right 
of a fair hearing for the soldiers, even though they realized it might 
mean sacrificing their places of leadership in the colonial cause. 

“Facts are stubborn things,” argued Adams before a hostile jury, 
“and whatever may be our wishes, our inclinations, or the dictates 
of our passions, they cannot alter the state of facts and evidence.” 

He went on to prove that the shooting was provoked, and therefore 
was done in self-defense. The jury saw the wisdom of the argument 
and brought in a verdict of “Not Guilty” for all but two of the 
soldiers. These two ware convicted and lightly sentenced for man- 
slaughter. 

Thus was the principle of fair trial asserted on behalf of British 
soldiers in the colonies, and it was asserted by the* very leaders who 
insisted that these soldiert* be withdrawn.— Fair Trial, William* 
p. 51. 

Right to a Fair Trial / 

When William Trailor, charged with murdering a friend in a 
squabble, was locked up in the Springfield, 111., jail in 1838, a crowd 
gathered in the public square and began growling about “the rope.” 

Out of the group stepped a tall, gangling lawyer. He argued that 
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Trailor had a right to a fair trial. When his reasonable contentions 
failed to stop the surging crowd, Abraham Lincoln began to use 
st ronger language. If anyone believed the prisoner should be lynched 
he should be willing to fight for that belief. He himself was willing 
to fight for his belief that the prisoner should be given a hearing. 

No one stepped up to challenge the rugged frontiersman, and the 
crowd soon dispersed. Later, at the trial, Lincoln produced the man 
who was supposed to have been “murdered.” Lincoln’s determined 
stand for an American principle had saved an innocent man from 
* banging. — Fair Trial, William*, p. 59. 

\ 

Freedom of Thought 

Galileo, Florentine astronomer and inventor, proved to his own 
satisfaction that the earth moved around the sun. He thereupon 
set about instructing his pupils in this belief, and began writing 
articles to prove his contention. 

For this he was indicted by the .Church, and a recantation was 
demanded. The indictment stated that the holy tribunal, being de- 
sirous of providing against disorder and mischief, considered “absurd 
philosophically the proposition that the sun is the center of the world 
and immovable from its place.” 

Galileo s assertion that t lie earth moved was likewise frowned upon. 
u Thejproposition that the earth is not' the center of the world,” ruled 
the infallible judges, “but that it moves with a diurnal motion is also 
absurd, philosophically false and, theoretically coasidered, at least 
erroneous in faith.” 

The tribunal gave Galileo his choice of death or public denial. 
Rather than give his life for his beliefs, he recanted. But on his 
deathbed he asserted that he had always believed his finding to be 
true. The lip service had been given the authorities in the hope 
that some of his teachings might “be accepted at a latier date, and then 
he would still be alive to aid in dispensing them.— The War on 
Modern Science, Shipley , p. 236. 

* 

Earned Lasting Gratitude 

Largely due to the work of Horace Mann, the old school of the 
Puritans was being replaced in Massachusetts by a new and purely 
American type of school. Instruction was becoming adapted to 
democratic and national rather than religious ends. 

The pulpit and the press directed violent attacks against Mann and 
his Board of Education. It was claimed that the educatore were try- 
ing to eliminate the Bible from the schools, to abolish correction, and 
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to ‘‘make the schools a counter-poise 4 religious instruction at home 
and in the Sabbath schools.” ; 

Mann, however, held that any attempt to decide what creed or doc- 
trine should be taught was undemocratic, and would mean the ruin 
of the schools. . ' \ 

The battle culminated in an attempt by the religious forces to abol- 
ish the Board of Education. The movement failed. Governor Briggs 
commended Mann’s stand by saying: “Justice to a faithful public officer 
leads me to say that the indefatigable and accomplished Secretary of 
the Board of Education has performed services in the cause of the 
common schools which will earn him th« lasting gratitude of the gen- 
eration to which he belongs.” Horace? Mann and Religion in the 
Massachusetts Public Schools, Cidve*. p. 233. 

r * 

r 

Long Live the Modjern School!" 

3 

Francisco Ferrer, progressive freethinker, arrived in Spain in 1901 
and began to organize schools along the 1 , lines of the modern institu- 
tions found elsewhere in Europe. This Viet with the opposition of 
church and state, which were pract ically ohe and the same. However, 
the authorities could not prosecute Ferrer 6n the bold accusation that 
he was opening progressive schools; they had to find other charges. 

When he stated: “It is evident that experiments in psychology and 
physiology must lead to important changes of education ; that teachers, 
being better able to understand the child, jj will know better how to 
adopt their instruction to natural laws,” thit was too much. He was 
imprisoned for one year on an alleged charge of bomb-throwing. 

Upon his release he refused to desist teaching such “heresies ” and 
soon found himself falsely accused of leading an uprising. The trial 
was a travesty on justice, but Ferrer was sentenced to be shot in 
Montjuich fortress on October 13, 1909. 

His last words when executed were: “Long live the modem 
school ! — Liberty and Great LibertIIuans, Sprading , p. 487 


"Thi* Is Dcmocrdcyl 
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« m*1. A !i dreW J< ‘ Ck T took his Mth M office as President, most 
of mshington oocety fled the inauguration day onslaught of Jack- 

son rpliowers that swarmed into the capitol. But Daniel Webster 
the great orator, and Francis Scott Key, author of TkeJStar Spanaled 
Banner, two “aristocrats,” stayed “to see the show” N /^ 

As Webster stood with Key, ^atchihg the enthusiastic crowd of 
trappers and pioneers tramp around ^he White House with their 
muddy boots, he asked the famous son# writer what he made of it. 

* ! I 
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_ A magnificent sight! exclaimed Francis Scott Key. “Sublime* 
This is democracy 1 For the first time our flag is flying over the 
land of the free I —Let Freedom Kino 1 , Calhoun, p. 209. 

Woman Suffrage 

Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, English leader of the Women’s So- 

Po,lUcaI Union and advocate for woman’s suffrage, criti- 
cized the existing government in England and was tried for 

^piracy. Speaking from the dock of Old Bailey in 1912 she 

? ere M ha r Ve ^ ° Ver a imprisonments of women al- . 

ready; My Lord, if you send us (suffragists) to prison, we shall go 
to prison with a firm and steadfast faith that our imprisonment 

rf h th« er If* ! ong . ^ or whether it be short, will be accepted as part 
of the great price that has to be exacted for the civic and legal liberty 
women, which is the safeguard of the moral and spiritual liberty 

F»™ W0 T • 0Ur C ° Untry and ° f ° Ur ra ce.” — England’s Voice or 
t reedom, Nevinson, p. 286. 


For Minority Representation 

h the New York elections of 1919 five Socialists were elected to 

^„ ^92Tto tL y ' Whe " ^ T™ bef ° re the 1< * islature 0“ Jan- 

S LT SWOr " m ’ "‘ at b<H y refused *° ,llow th™ to take 

i.wfklT 1 South, the Governor, protested the action of the govern- 
ing body m these words: “Although I am unalterably opposed to the 

I u :t m n e ri p : nc rr ° f the 8001,1184 p8 ^ * » m^^bie £1 

li, -'. P “ r,y ’ du y oonetituted and legally organized, should be 
' ltS , n 5 J ht to ezpression so long as it has honestly by law- 
fill methods of education and propaganda, succeeded in securing 
repreeentatmn, unle* the chosen representatives are unfit J 
individuals.”— O uh Times, Sullivan, p. 172, vy 

"You Have Saved U* All Today!" 

Their petition avowing the Declaration of Indulgence of 1687 
illegal, and its reading impossible, landed the Seven Bishops in 
prison to await trial. The original intention was to tiy them for 
treas^, but upon the advice of Jeffreys, James II choZ that they : 
b© tried for the lesser offense of libel. 

The defense argued that tho paper which they had presented was 

: r “ d llbeIous > but ™> » respectful petition setting 

forth facte which were true. An excited England awaited the ou* 
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come of the trial. After a night of deliberation the jury brought in 
a verdict of “Not Guilty.” 

The bishops were feleased amid the cries of the multitudes who 
shouted: “You have saved us all today!” — History or England and 
Greater Britain. Cross , p. 394. 

Alien' and Sedition Laws 

Jedediah Peck was only a poor, uneducated preacher who lived in 
up-State New York. But he was shrewd, and he had great natural 
ability and intellectual power. 

Upon the passage of thfe Alien and Sedition Laws during the admin- 
istration of John Adams, Peck became a crusader and circulator of 
petitions calling for their repeal. For this he was indicted and taken 
to New York in irons. # * 

His arrest served to fasten attention upon him, and gain convrts 
to the cause of Jefferson. Indeed, the overthrow of the Federalist 
Party in New York State, and the electioh of Jefferson to .the presi- 
dency, is attributed in no small part to Peck. The excitement and 
indignation aroused by the spectacle of this frail mart being trans- 
ported through the State in the custody of Federal officials, and 
manacled, helped turn New York’s vote, which proved to be deciding, 
to the Democrats. 

Upon his election Jefferson pardoned Peck and all the other victims 
of the Alien and Sedition Laws, saying: “I consider that law to be a 
nullity, i»s absolute and as palpable as if Congress had ordered us to 
fall down and worship the golden image.” — The Story of Cooperotown, 
Birdsall , p. 86. 

He Wore Do^ff) His Opponents 

When .John Quincy Adams came to the House of Representatives 
after having held the office of President, he found that a “gag” 
rule was in effect in that “democratic” stronghold. This rule was 
aimed expressly at keeping out petitions which asked for the abolition 
of slavery. But it angered the sense of justice which was so dear to 
Adams’ heart. After all, the Constitution of the United States 
guaranteed the right of petition. 

Beginning in 183i, Adams presented petitions which he said were 
signed by persons professing to be slaves. This aroused a furor by 
the men from the slave States. They even threatened to expel Adams 
from the House, but he persisted in presenting the petitions. 

Year after year, in this way, he moved to rescind the gag rule. In 
one case a petition which he said was signed by 22 slaves so enraged 
the Southerners that it was not considered beyond the reading of the 
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first line. Later they were further exasperated to find that the peti- 
tmn was not for the abolition of slavery, but for quite the opposite! 

As the aging Adams fought on for what he thought was right, the 
opposition slowly melted away. Finally, on December 3, 1845 when 
t he man was 78, the vote against the gag rule became a majority position. 

In 14 years Adams had won new members to his side and had worn 
down his opponents. The right of petition in America was dramati- 
cally reasserted. — The Adams Family, Adam#, p. 214. 

Madison 'and Liberty 

Although bom and brought up in a slave-holding State, James 
Madison detested slavery. He even took up the study of law in older 
to earn his living “depending as little ps possible ujmn the labour 
of slaves. ’ During the Revolution he suggested that Virginia free its 
slaves and allow them to join the army and fight for the principles 
of liberty. “That woulc^be consonant to the principles of liberty, 
which ought.never to be lost sight of in a contest for liberty.” 

At the end of the war his Negro boy. Billy ran away. Madison 
wrote his father not to return the runaway to Virginia, because he 
was unwilling to transport him and punish him for simply “coveting 
that liberty for which w e have paid the price of so much blood and 
have proclaimed so often to be the right and worthy pursuit of every 
human being.” — Life or J ames Madison, Hunt, p. 70. 

Washington and a Crown 

“George Washington will see the wisdom of our proposal nnd 
will no doubt accept the crown; and here, before it is disbanded, 
is the American army which, we pledge ourselves, will support and 
defend him against all who refuse their allegiance.” 

This was the idea of some of Washington’s friends; men who had 
been associated with the General in some of his Revolutionary cam- 
paigns. After many secret consultations they went in a group one 
morning to Washington’s headquarters. When they urged the Gen- 
eral to become their king, his kindly greetings changed into tears. 
He turned away his face, leaving the dreamers of empire, who had 
planned to make themselves the courtiers of the new king, wondering 
at their folly. — The Story or Liberty, Baldwin , p. 160 ' 

."It Is a Rising Sun" 

While the delegates to the Constitutional Convention were signing 
the completed draft of the famous document^ Benjamin Franklin 
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pointed toward the Presidents clmir, on the back of which was 
painted a half-sun. Franklin said to t*hose around him : 

I have often, in the course of the session, and the vicissitudes 
of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that sun behind 
the President without being able to tell whether it was rising or 
setting. But now at length Fshave the happiness to know that it 
is a rising and not a setting sun.”— Framing of t hb Constitution, 
Farrand , p. 194. 
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Bradlaugh, Charles (1833-91). English statesman; founder of National Re- 
former; member of Parliament 

Brewer, David Joslah (1837-1910). Justice United States Supreme Court. 

Bright, John (1811-89). English statesman; member of Parliament; author, 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. 

Bruce, Robert (1274-1329). King of Scotland. 

\ — 

Bryan, William Jennings (1860-1925). American statesman; Congressman 
from Nebraska ; Democratic candidate for President 1806, 1900, and 1908 : 
Secretary of &taj£? 
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Bryce, James V l \,/yisrount. (18ife-1922). English statesman; author ^ The 
American Commonwealth. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (1822-62).-. English historian. History of Civilisation 
in England. 

Burke, Edmund (1729-07). British statesman; member of Parliament; author. 
Vindication of Natural Society. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray (1862- ). American educator ; President of Colum- 

bia University ; author, True and False Democracy. 

Byron, George Noel Gordon, Lord (1788-1824). English poet; died command 
manding Greek insurgents at Mlssolonghi. 

Cady, Daniel Leavens (1861-1984). American poet, The Hill of Bennington. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1796-1881). Scottish essayist and historian. 

Cervantes, Miguel de (1547-1616). Spanish author, Don Quixote. 

Channing, William Ellery (1780-1842). American clergyman ; one of the 
founders of Unitarianism. 

Chapin, Edwin Hubbell (1814-80). American clergyman; author. Moral 
Aspects of City Life. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 B. C.) Roman statesman; Praetor of Rome; 
Consul. 

Cleveland, Grover (1837-1908). American statesman; Governor of New York; 
President, 1886-89 and 1893-97. 

Coke, Sir Edward (1562-1634). English Jurist; Attorney General; Chief Jus- 
tice King's Bench ; Speaker, House of Commons. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834). English poet. 0 

Colton, Charles Caleb (1780-1832). English clergyman and writer. 

Cooke, Edmund Vanoe (1866-1982). American poet and lecturer. 

Cooley, Thomas McIntyre (1824-98). Chief Justice Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan; author, Constitutional Limitations. 

Coolidge, Calvin (1872-1983). American statesman; Governor of Massachu- 
setts; Vice President; President, 1923-29. 

Cooper, Thomas (1709-1840). American philosopher and politician, born in 
England. 

Cowper,* WilRam (1731-1800). English poet. ; 

• * 

Curran, John Phllpot (1700-1817). Irish oratoir and Judge. 
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Dana. Charles Anderson (1810^07). American editor. New York Bun and Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia . 

Demosthenes (384-322 B. C.) Athenian patriot, called the greatest of Greek 
orators. 

Dewey, Thomas Edmund (1002- ). American lawyer; District Attorney of 

New York County; Republican candidate for Governor, 1038. 

Dickens, Charles (1812-70). English novelist, Oliver Twist and Christmas 
Carol. 

Disraeli, Benjamin (1804-81). English statesman; member of Parliament* 
Chancellor of the -Exchequer ; Prime Minister. 

Drake, Joseph Bodman (1795-1820). American poet, The American Flag. 

Eca, d\ Raoul (1896- ). Naturalised American; author. Outline of Latin- 

American History; born In Portugal and reared in Brazil. 

Einstein, Albert (1870- ). Naturalised American; physicist, famous for his 

theory of relativity ; born In Germany. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1808-82). American philosopher and essayist; editor 
The Dial; author, The Conduct of Life. 

ErsWne, Thomas, Lord (1750-1823). British Jurist; defender of Thomas 
Paine; Lord Chancellor; member of Parliament. 

Parlor, James A (1888- ). American statesman; Chairman of Democratic 

National Committee ; Postmaster General. 

Ferguson, Charles (1863- ). America! clergyman; author, The Religion 

of Democracy. 

FIel 'J; ® te i p ^, en J * (1816 - 0O) - Chlef Justice California Supreme Court; Justice 
United States Supreme Court 

Fields, James Thomas (1816-81). American author; editor, Atlantic Monthly. 

Franklin, Benjamin (1706-90). American statesman; founder of University 

of Pennsylvania; Ambassador to France; Inventor; author, Poor Richard’s 
Almanac. 

Frederick II, The Great (1712-86). King of Prussia. 

Freneau, Philip (1752-1832). American editor, National Gazette. 

Fuller, Alvan Tufts (1878- ). American statesman; Governor of Massa- 

chusetts ; member of Congress. 

Garfleld,James Abram 183 F-81). American statesman; member of Congress; 
elected President, 1880, assassinated, 1881. 

George, Henry (1839-97). American economist. 

Gibson, Ernest W., Jr. (1901- . ). American lawyer ; Senator from Vermont ; 

Chairman of Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies. 

Giles, Henry (1809-82). American author, Christian Thought on Life; born 
in Ireland. % 

Gladstone, William Ewart (1809-48). British statesman; member of Parlia- 
ment ; Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Prime Minister. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832). German author, Faust; Privy 
Councilor; President of Ducal Chamber. 

\ * 
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Grant, Ulysses Simplon (1822-8." ). American soldier and statesman; Com- 
mander of file Union Army; Secretary of War; President. 1869-77. 

Gratian. Henry (1100-77). Italian Retied let I ne monk; author, Dccretum 

Qratiani. 

Hall. Robert (1704-1831). English author, Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press. 

Hamilton. Andrew (1076-1741). American lawyer, defender of John Peter 
Zengcr in famous free press case. 

Hayes, Rutherford Birchard (1822-03). American stnteman; Governor of 
Ohio; President, 1877-81. 

Helvetius. Claude Adrien (1715-711. French philosopher; author. Dr L’csprlt, 
which Parliament ordered burned In 1759. 

Henry, Patrick (1730-99). American statesman; Governor of Virginia. 

Herbert. Auberon Edward (1838-1900). English author; member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Holbach, Paul Heinrich von (1723-89). French writer, born In Germany. 

Holyoake, George Jacob (1817-1906). English reformer; author. History of 
Cooperation in England. 

Hoover, Herbert Clark (1874- ). American statesman ; United States Food 

Administrator; Secretary of Commerce; President, 1929-33. 

Hughes, Charles Evans (1862- ). Governor of New York : Republican can- 

didate for President 1916; Secretary of State; Chief Justice United States 
Supreme Court. 

Hull, Cordell *?1871- ). American statesman; Senator from Tennessee- 

Secretary of State. 

Huxley, Thomas ^Henry (1825-95). English biologist and writer; president 
of Royal Society. 

Ickes, Harold (1874- ). Secretary. V. S. Department of the Interior. 

Jefferson, Thomas (1743-1826). American statesman; Governor of Virginia; 
Secretary pf State; Vice President; President 1801-09; author. Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Johnson, Charles S. (1893- ). American Negro educator; director of In- 

stitute of Race Relations; author. The Negro in American Civilization. 

Johnson, James Welddn (1871—. ). American Negro author. Ho ok of Ameri- 

can Negro Poetry; Secretary of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Jones, Samuel Milton (1846-1091). American reformer; Mayor of Toledo. * 

Junius. Pen name of English political writer whose letters appeared in Eng- 
land, 1769-72; advocate of civil liberty. 

Kett, Robert (7-1549). English martyr; lender In rebellion against protec- 
torate of Somerset ; hanged, 1549. 

r 

Kindler, Hans (1893- ). Musician, founder and conductor of National 

Symphony Orchestra; bom in Holland. ( 
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KiP d?cr* rw> ard EnK ' Ml aUthor ’ The IAf,ht That Fnilrd ’ Sob 

dicr* Thiee . and Barrack Room Balias h. 

K °7d^n! B , ( , 1802 "I M)- HnnKnrlnn patrlot: Imprisoned by Austrians for 
ad\ oca ting Independence; leader of independent Hungary. 

Landon, Alfred M. ( 1SS7- ). Ameriean statesman; Governor of Kansas- 

Republican candidate for President, 1930. 

Lanp, Anton < 1905- ). Play producer, born in Germany. 

Latl ™ e ^ a ^ U? ] ^ 1488 M 556 ' English martyr; Bishop of Worcester; burned 

Lawrence, David (1888- ). American editor, V. 8. Xctrs. 

). American statesman; Governor of Sew 


Lehman, Herbert H. ( 1878 - 
York. 


Aev 


Lincoln. Abraham nwaMl'), A„*rtam o»r/no,l„„ 

ProvUunatum ; Congressman : President, 1861-65; assassinated, I 860 . 

L ‘ PP ," alter (1889 ~ )- AmerUa " columnist; author. The Method of 

Lloyd. John William (187(1- ). An.erlcan.educator and horticulturist. 

^ocke, John (1632-1704). English author. Concerning Toleration and Con - 
ri ming Humane Understanding. 

Lowell, James Ruseell (1810). American author, Democracy; editor, Atlantic 

Monthly. 

Macaulay, Thomas Bablngton (1800-59). English historian, History of Eng- 
land; member of Parliament ; Secretary of War. 

Mackay, Charles (181-1-80). English poet and Journalist. 

McKiniey. Wiiliam (1848-1901). American statesman; Governor of Ohio; 
President, 1807-1901 ; assassinated, 1901. 

«? Ul Vorles >• American statesman : Governor of Indiana ; 

U. 8. High Commissioner to the Philippines; Federal Security Administrator. 

Madison. James (1751-1836). American statesman; Congressman; Secretary 
of State ; President, 1809-1817. ' * 

Uann, Thomas (1875- ). Novelist, Joseph and His Brethren; winner, Nobel 

Prize for Literature, 1020; born^hi Germany. 

Maria, Albert Branson ( 1893- ) . American Jurist nnd writer. 

Markham, Edwin (1852-1940). American poet. The Man With the Hoc. 

Marshall, John (1755-1835). Secretary of 8tate; Chief Justice United States 
Supreme Court. 

Mason, George (1725-92). American statesman; member of Constitutional 
Convention. * 

Mattathlas ( ? -166 B. C.). Jewish priest and reformer; leader in revolt 
against religious oppression. 

Mill, John Stuart (1806-73). English philosophical writer and economist. 

Milton, John j 1608-74). English poet, Parodist Lost. 
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Montgomery, James (1776-1854). -Scottish poet and lecturer, 

Moore, Thomas (1776-1852). Irish poet. 

Morris, George Pope .(1802-64). American poet, Woodman, Spare That Tree. 


Miiller, Max (1823-1900). English philologist and orientalist, bol^^i Germany. 

Newman, Louis Israel (1803v"^ ). Jewish rabbi; Chairman Palestine Man- 
date Defense League. f 

O'Connell, Daniel (1775-1847). Irish lawyer; member of Parliament. 

Paine, Thomas (1737-1809). American author, Commoti Sente, Rights of Man, 
and Age of Reason. 

Parker', Theodore (1810-60). American clergyman and author. 

Pasternak, Joseph (1901- ). Motion picture producer, horn in Hungary. 

Pericles (495—429 B. C.). Athenian statesman; leader of democratic party: 
Minister of Athens. 

Petrie, Margaret S. ( - ). American author, History of Liberty, 1874. 

Phillips, WendetT TT811-84 ) . American reformer; president Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

Pickens, William (1881- ). American Negro educator; secretary of the 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People; Iblthor, Abra- 
ham LinooltiyMan and Statesman. ’ 

Pitt, William (17fi3 ; ’78J< English statesman; member of Parliament; Secre- 
tary of State ; Prime Minister. 

Plato (427-347 B. C.). Greek philosopher ; founder of Academy. 

Poole, Jo A P. (1786-1879), English playwright. 

Proskauer, Joseph H. (1877— - ). American Jurist; Justice Supreme Court 

of Ne^v York. 

Quincy, Josiah (1744-75). American statesman ; co-defender, with John Adams, 
of British soldiers in Boston Massacre case ; special representative to England. 

Robertson, John Mackinnon (1856-1933L English author, History of Free 
Thought; Privy Councilor. ^ 

RoosevelC Franklin Delano ( 1885- ) . American statesman ; Governor of 

New Ytotk ; elected President 1932, 1936, and 1940. 

Roosevelt, Theodore (1858-1019). American statesman; Governor of New 
York ; Vice President ; President, 1901-06. 

Scherger, George Lawrence ( 1874- ) . American clergyman ; author. The 

Evolution of 'Modem Liberty. 

Schiller, Johann von (1756-1806). Germnn poet and dramatist. * 

** 

Seneca, Lucius Annaeus (4 B. C.-65 A. D.). Roman philosopher; member of 
Roman Senate. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822). English poet, The Spirit of Solitude. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816). British dramatist; member of Par- 
liment ; Secretary of the treasury. 
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Sidney, Algernon (1622-83). English statesman; author. Discourse Conccrh- 
• ing Government. 

-Sieyie; Emmanuel Joseph, Count (1748-1836). French statesman ; Ambassador 
to Germany. 

Sikorsky, Igor I. (1889- ). Naturalized American aircraft designer, born 

in uu88ia. 

Smith, Alfred Emanuel (1873- ). American statesman*; Governor of New 

*ork ; Democratic candidate for President 1928 ^editor, New Outlook. 

Socrates (489-399 B. C). Greek philosopher; president of the Prytanes; con- 
demned for impiety and sentenced to death, 399 B. C. 

Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903). English philosopher and writer. 


St0n ^ / . M « Vllle E11Jah (1848 “ 1929 )- American Journalist; founder. Chicago 
uwv Newt; general manager of the Associated Press. 

Sumfier, Charles (1811-74). American statesman ; Senator from Massachusetts. 

Swift, Jonathan ( 1867-174."). Irish author, Gulliver's Travels. 

Taft, Bobert Alphonso (1889- ). American statesman ; Senutor from Ohio. 

Taylor, Bayard (1825-78). American author; Ambassador to Germany. 

Theodosius I, The Great ( 346-396 ) Roman emperor ; foe of paganism ; imi*osed 

Christianity. 

__ \ 

Thompson. ' Floyd Eugene (1887- >. Chief Justice Suj.re.nf. Court of 

Illinois. ' 


Thoreau, Henry David (1817-62). American writer and philosopher. 

Traubel, Horace (1858-1919). American writer and editor. 

Vandenburg, Arthur Hendrick (1884- ). American statesman; Senator 

from Michigan ; author. If Hamilton Were Here Today. 

Volney, Constantin Francois (1757-1820). French phllotjphcr; author, Ifedf- 
t at ions on Revolutions. 

Voltaire, Francois (1694-1778). French poet and reformer. 

Wallace, Henry Agard (1888- ).•• American statesman; Secretary, U S 

Department of Agriculture; Vice President; author, New Frontiers . 

Washington, Booker Taliaferro (1850-1015). American Negro author. Up From 
Slavery; president Tuskegee Institute. 

Washington, George (1732-09). American soldier and statesman ; Commander 
in Chief of the Continental forces ; President of the Constitutional Convention ; 
President, 1789-97. 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852). American statesman; Congressman; Secretary 
of State; Senator from Massachusetts. 

Wentworth, Peter (1580-96). English statesman; member of Parliament; sent 
to Tower of London for speeches on Parllamentalry privileges ; died in prison. 

Wesley, Chorldh Harris (1891- ). American Negro educator; author. The 

Collapse of the Confederacy. 

Wheeler, Burton Kendall (1882- ). American statesman; Senator from 

Montana ; Progressive candidate for Vice President, 1924. ' 
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White, William Allen (1&08- ). American journalist; editor, fcmporia 

GagrlU\\ Tltp-dong quotation is fronl his 1922 Pulitzer Prize edltqfrinl. 

Whitman, Walt ( 1819-92 )| American j>oet, Leave* of Grass. j 

Wilkes, John <1727-97). ^English statesman; memlHT of Parliament; denied 
soar on several occasions for persisting in his tight for a free press; Lord 
Mayor of London. : c j 

b . ! 

Willkie, Wendell L. ( ltfjfo- ). American lawyer; president of| Common- 
wealth and Southern CoriKiration ; Republican candidate for President, 1940. 

Wilson, Woodrow < lHo(Wl924). American statesman; president of Princeton 
University; Governor of New Jersey; President, 1913-21; awarded Nobel 
Peace l*rlze, 1920. j 




Wordsworth, William ( 177O-1SA0). English poet laureate. j 

ortman, Tunis ( 7-1822). American orator and Journalist ; leader' in fight for 
freedom of press and speech during pre- Jeffersonian era. 
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Censorship of Speech and the Press. Lamar T. Reman. Now York N Y The' 
HMV. Wilson Co., 1930. j 07 p. 

Selected articles on censorship of s|.ecch and press; a cross section of wlmt leaders 
think should l>e the liiuitntionH of till* freedom. 

Civil Liberty. Edith M. Phelps. New York, N. Y„ Tlie II. AY. Wilson Co., 1927 
194 p. 

This volume contains mnterlnl on the freedom of expression of opinion from the 
viewpoint of the arguments for and against restrictions U|s.n It. 

Constitutional Free Speech. Theodore A. Schroeder. New York, N. Y., Free 
Speech League, 111 19. 456 p. 

Constitutional free speech defined and defended. Interesting cases from the flies 
of the Free S|*vcli League. 

Constitutional Problems Under Lincoln, 1809^1865. James C,. Randall. New 
York. N. Y., and London. Eng., D. Appleton & So., 1920. 580 p. Ulna. . 

Covers the war years In detail Takes up tl.e problems of the suspension »f habeas 
corpus, the mllltnry and civil trial*, and the closing of news] wipers which attacked the 
Government. * k 

Defender of Democracy. Emil Ludwig. New York. N. Y„ Robert M. McRrlde 
.& Co., 1930. 278 p. * 

The life of Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, with dramatic scenes In the Mld-Eunoecan 
countries. . ' 

Democracy. Thomas Jefferson. New Aork, N. ,Y.. D. Appleton-Ceritury CoJ 
1939. 291 p. ■ 

A compilation of Jefferson's Writings, arranged by Saul K. I’adover Reveals Jef- 
ferson as a commentator and political thinker. Quotations are arranged topically. 

Documentary Source Book of ^merfean History, 1606-1926. William Mac- 
Donald. New York. N. Y„ The Afticmlllnn Co.. 1937. 713 p. 

Includes the charters of Virginia. Massachusetts, Maryland. Connecticut, the Caro- 
llnas, Rhode Island. Pennsylvania/ and Oeorgln, ns well as lm|K.rtaut national 
document*. 9 

The Dreyfus Case. Alfred and I*fJ>rre Dreyfus. New Haven, Conn., Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. 303 V"’ plates, jKirts. » 

The memoirs of Alfred Dreyfus, Including letters he wrote to his wife while he was 
In prison. A chronological story of the case by Pierre Dreyfus, sou of tlie prisoner. 

The Early Persecutions of the Christians. Leon II. Canfield. New York, 

N. Y„ Columbia Unlvereily, 1913. 215 p. 

The story of how Christianity thrived on persecution : Includes episodes suitable for 
dramatization. ] 

Elijah Parish Lovejoy as a Christian. Melvin Jameson. Rochester J N. V., 
Scrantom, Welmore, and Co.. 1910. J15 p. Ulus. // 

Early stories of Lnvejoy'a life. Ills defense of liberty, of the press, and h/s/death at 
Alton, 11L, In his Anal light for this freedom. / 

The Enemies of Books. William Blades. | New York, N. Yt, A. C. Armstrong <V 

' Sou, 1888. 165 p. Ulus. * ; 

A story of the attempted suppression yf- freedom of the press, accenting Euroi>eAn 
case*. 

England’s Voice of Freedom; an Anthology of Liberty. 

London, Eng., V. Oollauez, Ltd., 1929. 304 p. 


/ 

Henry W. Neylnson. 


The story of the growth of liberty In England, which Is n chronicle of liberty In 
ltsetf. Nevlnson gives due credit to continental prem-cessont in ench case. 


BOOKS FOK FURTHER READING 


The English Bevolution, 1688-89. George Macaulay Trevelvan Xl , w Y »rk 
N. Y . Henry Holt & Co., 1U3U. 281 p. 

Trevelyan claims these jean, were not only (he turning |*dnt i„ Ki.gllsl. history 

n'v lui'l « 1 ‘ T, Hr< ,‘| f r "‘“ rV ° f ' le, "" ,l '" ,,v «»"lles the ruijKoM behind the 

n \ elution, hh wt‘11 hk Hie forccH which jnvw out of If, 

\rhe Epic of America, .limits Truslmv Admns. Holton. Maks*. |.|,„ Pt , {rown & 
Co., 1931. 433 p. 

\.1.h..h views the story of America a* a moving iN.gonot In which the characters 
nppeur on (hi* Ktime. net flielr pnrtq, nnd retire. 

Epoch-Making Liberty Documents. David Wuntch.. Tyler Tex I) Win.t.h 
IHCiO. 174 p. ' . * vr.nmn, 

(•o ,, t , I In. coplea of the Sla„na Cart*. retltion Hioht Hcclnra 

l*«ict>rnilrncr. A,tul,n Confederation, „n,l many other do, at* with 

Introductory lilMorlcnl skHetiex tflvin# the Hetting for each dtKumeii! 

Eternal Vigilance. A rlntn Civil Liberties mint,. Now York N. V ' Am.»ri- 

Civil Liberties Union, 193s. 90 p. 

Suggest I oiim on what we niunt <lo to guard our civil lltiertJpM. 

The Evolution of Modern Liberty. George L. Seherger. New York N Y 
I/nigitiuim, Green & Oi.. 1004. 2S4 p. ’ 

*■ The hiatory and development of natural law growth of the sovereignty of the 

HI " * r " - ■*, 


Fair Trial. Clatter 
72 p. Ulus. 


lllhinis. Kviinstoii, III., Row, Peterson and Co.. 1011. 

A story of the lone struggle of mankind to escape U.e law of venifeai.ee and 

toestahllsh justice ui.,p>i.h»parth.l Judge* ami the trhill.j Jury. * 

The Fathers of the Constitution. / Max Farrand. New Haven. Conn., Yale 
l nlversily Press, 1021. 246 p. fn.nl. 

The Story 0 f the men behind the writing, rewriting, and ratification of the r„n.,t 
tiillun. Bibliographical notes on each. One of the ( h,on,cl, K of America fide* V " 

The Federalist, a Commentary on the Ccnstitution of the’ United Stile.. 
.{Alexander Hamilton. James Madison, and John Jay. Washington, D C 
National Home Library Foundation, llflK. tins p. 

A odlm-tlon of essays written In support of the agreed u,s,„ Septen.hetW 

1.. US1, h, the federal Convention. From the oVlglual text U the authors. ^ 

The First Americans. 1607-1600. Thomas Jefferson Wertenhaker. New York 
N. Y.. The Mticnilllan Co.. 103* &Vi p. plates, ports.. map, phut. 

Piouc-rs In the early struggles to establish a haven of refuge for the |*rsecutcd. 

Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. Alltert Itnshiiell Hart. New York N V 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1025. 301 p. mups. * * ‘ 

,,,i:p,her * ,f 

Foundations of America. New York, N. \\, Sun Dhtl Press. 1038. 421 p. 

A collection of famous documents that have determined the course of history In 

maGons'of Represent - 

The Framing of the Constitution of the United States. Max Farrand New 

”r ,, 'f° n “- , YU,e Un,Vers,ty |,m,s: Ki.g,. Oxft.rd University Press 

1936. 281 p. i 

,..™' *" f ! ,UI " 1 ;^ " |N ‘ D ,hp r «’«rd8 of the Fclerat Convention, many of which 

were not collected untU recent years. Indexed. syoiwn.cn 
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Free Speech and a Free Press. Giles J. Patterson. Boston, Mass., Little, 
Brown & Co., 1930. 261 p. 

Wrltten^by a memlier of flip American Bar, but not from n legal viewpoint. A run- 
ning story of the struggle through the ages. 

Free Speech and Plain Language. Albert Jay Nook. New York, N. Y., W. Mor- 
ro\j#& Qo., 1937. 343 p. 

A recent book telling of the curbs that have been placed upon the right of free 
speech. Accents the American story. 

Freedom of Inquiry and Expression. Edward Potts Cheyney. Philadelphia, 
Pa., American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1938. 305 p. 

A detailed story of the opposition to free sj>eech and free press, with new side llghtH 
on the characters involved. 

Freedom of'Speech. Zecharlah Chafee, Jr. New York, N. Y„ Harcourt, fimeo 
& Howe, 1920. 431 p. 

How to obtain freedom of speech and how to preserve it. Contains a bibliography. 

Freedom of Speech. Julia E. Johnson. New York, N. Y., The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1938. 317 p. < 

Arguments for and against unlimited speech. Interesting Insight into minds of 
leading historical characters who were opposed to free expression. 

Freedom of the Mind in History. Henry Osborn Taylor. Ne\y York, N. Y. 
and London, Eng., Macmillan & Co., 1923. 297 p. 

Covers cases of persecution from the earliest days through the First World War. 

Giordano Bruno; His Life, Thought and Martyrdom. William Boulting. New 
York, N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co., 1916. $15 p. 

One of the later biographies, containing many new facts In Bruno's battle for free 
thought. Tries to record his thoughts in the order he declared them. 

Great Mdments in Freedom. Marion Florence Lansing. Garden City, N. Y.. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1930. 826 p. Ulus., plates. ^ 

Pictures historic procession of famous people In search of liberty and Interprets the 
manner in which each found the key to freedom. A book for young renders. 

Haven of the Spirit. Merrill Denison. New York, N. Y., Dramatist’s Play 
Service, 1939. 36 p. 

A play depleting the struggle of Roger Williams for religious freedom. One of the 
^America In Action Berie&. 

Heritage of America. Henry Steele Commager. Boston, Mass., Little, Brown 
& Co., 1939. 1152 p. Ulus^ 

Sharp, concise, and detailed history of our country In the words of eyewitnesses of 
great events. Good source of story material on freedom and democracy. 

Historic Americans/ Elbrldg&& Broojks, New York, N. Y. and Boston, Mass., 
T. Y. CroweU & CJo.\ 1899. - 384 p. iUus., plates. 

Sketches of the llveg^and characters of certain famous Americans. Written for 
young people. 

Historical Development of the Jury System. Maximus Lesser. Rochester, 
N. Y., The Lawyer’s Co-operative Publishing Co., 1894. 274 p. 

Traces tbe Btory of how we came to have' Juries, from the time a man was tried by 
. 12 neighborhood gossips to the present day. * 

* f 

The History and Development of the Fourth Amendment to the U. 8. Con- 
stitution.. Nelson B. Lasson. . Baltimore, Md., The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1987. 154 p. ' 

Begins with tbe early Colonial period ; shows how the writs of assistance trials 
stamped upon ths minds of the founding fathers a need for this amendment. 
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A History of English Law. W. S. Holdsworth. London, Eng., Methuen A Co 
r . Limited, 1937. ^4 vols. 

The story of the development of common lnw In the British Isles ; where early cus- 
toms originated ; and evolution of modern justice. 

A History of Freedom of Thought. John Hagnell limy. New York, N Y 
Henry Holt & Co., 1913. 256 p. 

Bogins with the story of frco reason in Greece and Rome and ends with the American 
struggle. Bibliography and index. 

a 

History of Journalism in t£e United States, S. I’ayne. New York, 

N. Y., and London, Eng., D., Appleton & Co., 1920. 4o3 p. 

Valuable because of detailed accounts of such men as Franklin and Freneau. A 
story of men rather than newspapers. „ " 0 

History of Trial by Jury. William Forsyth. New York, N. V., Cockcroft & 
Co., 1878. 388 p. • v 

The author describes early forms of Justice and Injustice, and traces the emergence 
of the modern Jury of xK?ers. 

Horace Mann and Religion in the Massachusetts Public Schools. Raymond 

. B. Culver. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1929. 301 p. 

A detailed account of Mann's battle to keep religion out of the public schools, and 
his controversy with the American Sunday School Union regarding school libraries. 

How We Got Our Liberties. Lucius B. Swift. Indianapolis, Ind., The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1928. 304 p. 

A' history of the foundations of political and religious liberty, containing many 
colorful Incidents. Good material for dramatizations. 

In Defense of Liberty. William Wood and Ralph H. Gabriel. New Haven, 
Conn., . Yale University Press, 1928. 370 p. llids. 

Stories of America’s wars for freedom after she became a united Nation. Profusely 
illustrated. One of the Pageant of America Series. 


The Inquiring Mind. Zecharinh Chafee. New York, N. Y., Harcourt Brme 
& Co., 1928. 276 p. 

A collection of essays on liberty and other constitutional problems, including con- 
temporaneous reviews of Judicial decisions on free speech and Industrial relations. 

It is Later Than You think. Max Lerner. New York, N. Y. The Viking 
Press, 1639. 260 p. 

Shows how battle cries of perBonnl freedom and minority rights have been drowned 
out by new slogans. Inquires into what might lie done to save democracy. 

Jefferson and Hamilton; the Struggle for Democracy In America. Claude G. 
Bowers. Boston, Mass., and New York, N, Y., Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1920. 
531 p. plates, ports. 

Two men representing different schools of thought battled In the open, and thus 
democracy grew. Good Insight Into the characters of both. 

Jefferson and His Colleagues. Allen Johnson. New Haven, Conn., Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1921. 343 p. 

Gives a picture of the men associated with Jefferson during his Presidency. One 
of the Chronicles of America Heriet. 


The’ Jeffersonian Cyclopedia. John P. Foley. New York, N. Y., and London, 
Eng., Funk & Wagnalls Co., I960. 1001) p. [dates, ports. 


A comprehensive collection of' the views of Thomas Jefferson, classified by title and 
subject. 
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John Brown’s *Body. Stephen Vincent Ben£t. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1930. 376 p. plates, illua 

A narrative poem telling of the man who led the uprising at Harpers Ferry. 

John Bunyan, His Life, Times and Work, John Brown. Cambridge, Mass., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1886. 515 p. lllua, plates, ports. 

A biography by a minister who for more than 20 years preached at the Rame church 
at which Bunyan presided and was official guardian of Bunyun'u iiernonul relics and 
memorials. 

John Huss. D. S. SchafT. New York, N. Y., C. Scribner’s Sons, 1915. 349 p. 

A biography which judges the' mun in the light of what has hapi>ened during the 
flve centuries following his death. 


John Peter Zenger. Charles F. Heartman. Highland Park, N. J., H. B. Weiss, 
1931 60 p. illus. 


The author presents a character sketch of this liberal journalist and tells of his 
struggle for freedom of the American press. Contains a specimen iwge of the New 
York Meekly Journal printed by Zenger. 

The Key of Libberty. 1 William Manning. Billerica, Mass., The Manning Asso- 
ciation, 1922. 71 p. 

Showing the reasons why free governments had nlwayb failed, and suggesting a 
way to make them succeed. Written in the year 1708 ; a remarkable document for 
that day. 

The King Pish, Carleton Beals. Philadelphia, Pa. and Lc/ndon, Eng., J. B. 
Lippincott, 1935. 414 p. 


and his battle with the press. 

KKK— Invisible Empire. Stanley F. Horn. Boston, Mass., Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1939. 422 p. 

The story of the Ku Klux Klan during Its most active years, 1800-71. A study of 
law deficiency. 

Land of the Free. Herbert Agar. Boston, Mass., Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 
305 p. illus. 

How to understahd our liberty; u ran t it; fight for it; and? grow conscious of its 
possibilities. w 

Legq.1 Status of Church-State Relationship in the United States. Alvin W. 
Johnson. Minneapolis, Minn., University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 332 p. 


“ » * 

Laws and court decisions affecting the teaching of religion In the public schools. 
Contains a study of Sunday legislation. 

Lest Freedom Fall. Nathan Ayer Smith. New York, N. Y., Dodd Mead & Co., 
1940. 138 p. 

The author shows that the keystone of liberty is the voluntary^ performance of the 
social obligations which control the exercise of our civil rights. 

Let Freedom Ring. Arthur Q. Hayes. New York, N. Y., Bonl and Liveright, 
1928. 341 p. 

* 

.Describes cases concerning freedom of education, speech, assemblage, press, resi- 
dence, stage, and opinion with which the writer, u lawyer, happened to be connected 
during 1922-27. 



A biography of Huey P. Long, Louisiana dictator, his curtailment of 



'liberties, 


* Original spelling. 
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let Freedom Ring! Harold Q. and Dorothy Calhoun. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1987. 379 p. Ulus. 

A series of 13 radio scripts dramatising important episodes In the growth of free- 
dom. Contains production notes and lesson aids. 


Liberty and the News. Walter Ltppmann. New York, N. Y , Harcourt, Ilrace 
and Howe, 1920. 191 p. 

What modern liberty moans, how It should be Interpreted In the newspapers, and 
how It often suffers at the bands of special privilege. 

• Liberty Documents. Mabel Hill. New York, N. Y., and London, Kng.. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1907. 458 p. 

, ^ contemporary exposition, with critical comments on documents which bad a 

bearing on the evolution of liberty. 

Liberty of the Press. Chester S. Williams. Evanston, 111., Row, Peterson nnd 
Co., 1940. 72 p. Ill us. 

A story of the struggle to win freedom to write, print, and publish wltboui undue 
censorship of government. 

The Life and Letters of John Hay. William Roscoe Thayer. Boston, Mass., 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 2 vols. 

These letters of Lincoln’s secretary give a new Insight Into the constitutional prob- 
lems 'faced by the President during the war years, especially when dealing with a 
recalcitrant press. 

Life of George Mason, 1725-1792. Kate M. Rowland. New York, N. Y. and 
London, Eng., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892. 2 vols. 

££ biography of the man who most Influenced Jefferson In writing the Declaration of 
IBgepthdence. Published a century after his death. 

The Yife of James Madison. Gaillard Hunt. New York, N. Y., Doubleday 
Page & Co., 1902. 402 p. 

An analysis of the man as statesman and President. 

Life of John Wilkes. Horace Blenckley. New York, N. Y., John Lane Co, 

1917. 464 p. 

One of the leading exponents of free speech and free press in Englund is analysed 
for Ills etfect upon following generations. 

* 

Main Currents in American Thought, 1620-1920. Vernon L. Parrlngton. 

New York,'N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. 3 vols. 

One of the best historical sources of human interest material for writers and 
speakers. Interestingly written. 

. The Making of the . Constitution. Charles Warren. Boston, Mass., Little, 

* Brown & Co., 1987. 832 p. 

Conditions and sentiments which Influenced the framers of the Constitution, political ' j • 

history behind each clause of the document, and many letters to and from the delegates. J 

The March of Democracy, a History of the United States. Janies Truslow 
Adams. New York, N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1983. 5 vols. 

Tracing the growth of democracy on this continent, with references to our European 
heritage. Detailed account of each forward step and the forces behind It 

Milton. Hilaire Belloc. Philadelphia, Pa., and London, Eng., J. B. Llpplncott 
Co., 1905. 812 p. 


A recent book on Milton, with mdeh hitherto unpublished material on bis struggle 
for the freedoms. 
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Modern Jury Trials and Advocates. Judge Joseph W. Donovan. New York 
N. Y., O. A. Jennings Co., Inc., 1929. 740 p. 

B nf°H taln ! f yn ? 1 peea .° f C * M8 wWch have con,ribu ted to democracy, with sketches and 
Bpeecbes of leading American advocates of freedom. 

Mr. Pitt and America's Birthright. J. C. Long. New York., N. Y Frederick 
A. Stokes & Co., 1940. 576 p. 

I The man who, with Burke, defended the American Colonies in England Ills 

/ „ 0K ^ Pr bel,eTes **“ to be one of the greatest defenders of the democratic Ideal 

or an time. g 

New Adventures In Democracy. Ordwny Tend. New York, N Y Whittlese- 
House, 1939. 229 p. ’ 

Practical applications of the democratic Idea, and how to *focus our attention 
upon making organized relations to social groups democratic. 

A New Birth of Fipedom. Nicholas Roosevelt. New York N Y Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 274 p. . ... 

A new Interpretaion of America’s fntore In the light of America's past, setting 
forth a case for federalism, and answering the challenge of dictators. 

|The Newspaper and Authority. Lucy M. Salmon. New York, N. Y. Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 505 p. plates. 

The rtory of the power newspapers had until radio became a factor. Opinions of 
famous libertarians on freedom of the press. 

On Liberty; Representative Government; the Subjection of Women. John 

Stuart Mill. London, Eng., Oxford University Press, H. Milford 1933 
548 p. 

Three of the best-known essays by the great English economist. 

Our Ancient Liberties. Leon Whipple. New York, N. Y., The H W Wilson 
Co., 1927. 153 p. ' f 

An account of the history of civil liberties In the United S rates, subdivided accord- 
log to basic classifications. . N » 

Popular Progress in England. James Routledge. London; Eng., Macmillan 
and Co., 187A 631 p. 

Chapters In the history of popular progress, considered chiefly In relation to free- 
dom of the press and trial by Jury. 1620-1820. with an application to later years. 

The Press and a Changing Civilization. Arthur John Cmnralngs. London 
Eng., John Lane, 1936. 139 p. 

■ Stndls the problems of liberty of the press today; newspnpCr propaganda.; the role 
Played by radio ; and censorship of press and radio. 

The Racial Myth. Paul Radln. New York..N. Y., Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1934. 141 p. ' * 

The Idea of superior races is not compatlble'wltb liberty, or the survival of clvlllra- 
tlon, aays the author, and he cites cases In which this belief has ruined civilisations. 

Headings Prom Lincoln. Alfred A. Wright. New A>rk, N.. Y. r Henry Holt & 
Co., 1929. 287 p. lllus. 

^Lincoln’s beat speeches and panics edited, with a' brief version of the Lincoln 

The Record of America, James fruslow. Adams and Charles Garrett Vannest. 
New York, N. Y., and Chicago, III., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 941 n M U g 
maps, dlagrs., and color plates./ 

„,l bl . 8t °.7 T HttPn *" a record ’ with- Uttle comment on the causes or effects 

of the Incidents chronicled. ^ 
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“'‘o' 0 "" 1 : lb ‘ rty ' Ch “ ,er S Wlnl *”» Evanston, 111., Row. Petor»n and 
Co., 11)41. 72 p. Ulus. 

The story of the struggle to win freedom of conscience,- to end religious persecu- 
tion, and to separate church and state. t«rsecu 

Bight of Free Speech. Chester S. Williams. Evanston, 111., Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1940. 84 p. Ulus. 

taln l fho^ h M g hta the t0 W,D * he rlght8 ° f fI ’ ee 8pwch aud n8a ‘' m bly, and to maln- 

The Rights We Defend. Chester S. Williams. Evanston, 111., Row, Peterson 
and Co., 1940. 72 p. Ulus. 

(m ^, 8t " ry of the , 8 *™ re,e of mankfnd for governmental polldea and documents 
guaranteeing personal liberty. 

The Rise of Religious Liberty in America. Sanford H. Cobb. New York X Y 
The Macmillan Co., 1902. 541 p. 

Beginning with n description of Old World Ideas which were brought to America 
this book shows the effect of these on the Colonies and the subsequent changes which 
came about. The work is political rather than religious. 

Roger Williams, New England Firebrand. James E. Erust. New York N Y 
The Macmillan Co., 1932. 538 p. 

Te story of the man who founded a colony for religious freedom and the peifecu- 
tlons he suffered In America before he founded that colony. 

Roots of American Civilization. Curtis P. Nettels. New York, N. Y. F S 
Crofts and Co-, 1938. 748. p. Ulus. • 4 

A history of American Colonial life, with an Index and a bibliography. 

Samuel Adams, Promoter of the American Revolution; a Study in Psychology 
and Politics. Ralph Volney Harlow. New York, N. Y., H Holt & Co 1932 
363 p. . - 

The complex\caoses behind the Revolutionary War; England's trade relations 
, ve * the Colonies, Adams leads them In showing resentment, which dares Into War. 

Samuel Qorton : A Forgotten Founder of Our Liberties. Lewis G. Janes. 
Providence, R. I., Preston & Rounds, 1896. 141 p. 

An account of the life of Samuel Qorton, the first settler of Warwick. R. I. The 
author believes Qorton has not been given his rightful place In American bistofy. 

Seed of Liberty: The Story of the American Colonies. E. Keble Chattcrtoi). 
Indianapolis, Ind., The Bobbs-Mer^ll Co., 1929. 356 p. Ulus. ’ 

The emergence and development oHhe American Colonies, the seeds of discontent 
* and the final freedom. 

Select Documents of English Constitutional History. George Burton "Xdams 
and H. Morse Stephens. New York, N. Y„ The Macmillan Co.; London, 
Eng., Macmillan Co., Ltd., 1918. 555 p. 

A collctlon of the main documents and papers that have contributed to the growth 
or constitutional democracy In Bngland. 

Ships for Every Sailing. Stanley Young. New York, N. Y., Dramatist s Play 
Service, 1039. 36 p. 

A play depicting the signing of the Mayflower Compact , first democratic document of 
America. One of the America In Action 8 cries. f 

Sketches of the Progress of Freedom. Frederick May Holland. Boston, Mass., 
Boston Investigation Co., 1900. 75 p. 

Begins with an account of movements for freedom during the fifteenth century « 
and carries the story to the beginning of the twentieth. 
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A Source Book in American History to 1787. Willis Mason West. Norwood. 
Mass., J. S. Cushing Co., 1913. 686 p. 

The Imperfect nature of democracy In the Colonies; the evolution of political Insti- 
tutions; the breakdown of the Confederation; and the making of the Constitution. 

.Sources of the Constitution of the United States Considered in Relation to 
Colonial and English History. Charles Kills Stevens. New York, N. Y., 
and London, Eng., Mncmllfarn & Co., 1927. 313 p.' 

The documents nnd' experiences the writers of the Constitution drew upon for 
guidance. 


V 

The Story of Civil Liberty in the United States. Leon Whipple. New York. 
N. Y., Vanguard Press, 1927? 329 p. ■+ 

Deals with the struggle for civil liberty from the time of the early abolitionists to 
post-World War times. ^ 

The Story of Cooperstown. Ralph Blrdsall. Coojierstown, N. V., The Arthur 
H. Crist Co., 1917. 426 p. lllus. 

The story of one of the most influential towns In the history of America, since 
It was here that Judge Cooper, Jedediah Peck, and other leaders lived and worked. 

The Story of Liberty. James Baldwin. New York, N. Y., American Book Co , 
1919, 240 p. lllus. 


An account of how we won our liberties, with stories of the leadln 
involved. 


g^harnctera 


The Story of My Life, Clarence Darrow. New York, N. Y„ and London, Eng.. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 405 p. ports., lllus. from photographs. 

The great liberal lawyer tells of his trials in defense of acndemlc freedom, persecuted 
races, religious tolerance, and freedom of speech and press. 

The Story of the ^Constitution. Sol Bloom. Washington, D. C., Constitution 
Sesqulcentennlal Commission, 1937. 192 p. lllus. 

Special book on the constitutional history of the United States, published on the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Convention. 


Story of the Declaration of Independence. Mabel Mason Carlton and TTenry 
Fisk Carlton. New York, N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 113 p. illus. 

How the Declaration of Independence was written and given to the world 
stories about the men behind it. For young readers. 

The Story of the Woman’s Party. In«z Haynes Irwin. New York, N. Y„ Har 
court. Brace & Co., 1921. * 480 p. lllus. frojn photographs. 

Written In the first flush of victory after the Woman Suffrage Amendment to the 
Constitution was passed. The leading characters behind the battle for the bnllot. 



The Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen English (ftlonies in America. Albert 
E. McKinley. Boston, Mass., Ginn & Co., 1905. 518 p. 

A brief outline of the franchise or lack of It possessed by the people who came to the 
Colonies, and a detailed chapter on the suffrage requirements of each^ colony. 


This Constitution of Ours. 

198 p. 


Florence B. Alien. New York, N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, 1940. 

Revive* toe Jeffersonian doctrine that our 


national 
leading American woman jurist. 


charter la an instrument of 


freedom. Written by a 

Thomas Jefferbon and Education in a Republic. Charles Fllnn Arrowood. 
New York, to. Y. nnd London, Eng^MeGraW-tllll Book Co., Inc., 1980. 184 p. 

of Jefferson’s theory of education t»pd -of hi*, efforts to m^ke education available 
common man. • r * > 


Telia 
to the common 
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Tolerance. Hendrick William Van Loon. New York, N\ Y., Ron I & Liveright, 
1925. 390 p. - V 

The author covers all types t>f struggles for freedom from the tyranny of ignorance 
in ttie pre-Greek era to the years following the First World War. 

Tom Paine*— Friend of Mankind. Hesketh Pearson. New York, N. Y. t Harper 
and Brothers, 1937. 293 p. lllus. 

A recent biography of Paine, stressing points which prove Ills faith and belief in 
the ultimate good of ihe great masses. 

Tragedy of Lynching. Arthur F. Raper. Chapel Hill.. N. C., The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1933. 499 p. 

A report presented by the Southern Commission on the Study of Lynching, showing 
that lack of affair trial not only deprives a citizen of his rights but may condemn 
Innocent persons. 

The Tree of Lfl»ty. Elizabeth Page. J.’ejv York, X. V. and Toronto, Cnna^. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 19(39. 985 p. " ^ 

A novelized form of the story of America’s fight for freedom, on which a motion 
picture entitled The Howards of Virginia was based. \ 

Trial by Prejudice. Arthur G. Hayes. New York, N. Y., Oovici-Friede, 19:13. 
309 p. plates, port§. 

A great trial lawyer tells of the cases in which the newspapers ond public opinion 
convicted men before they came to trial. 

The Tryal of William Penn and William Mead. William Penn. Boston, Mass., 
Marshall Jones Co., 1919. 37 p. 

A reprint of the story of Penn's trial In England. A Jury refuses to bring t n a ver- 
dict of guilty when instructed to do so, and the case goes down in history ns one of 
the great forward steps In the story of fair trial. 

We’d Never Be Happy Otherwise. E. P. Chnkle. New York, N. Y., Dramatists 
Play Service, 1939. 36 p. 

A play depleting the story of Elijah Lovejhy and his fight for freedom of the press, 
which ended in his death. One of the Americt In Action Series. 

The Wellsprings of Liberty. Edouard Harriot. New York, N. Y., Funk and 
Wagualls Co., 1939. 279 p. • 

Written for the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the French Republic ; Her- 
rlot tells of the Intellectual debt France owes America and Qreat Britain. 

What’s Democracy to YouP Joseph Gollomh- New York, N. Y., The Macmillan 
Co., 1940. 118 p. 

Scrutinizes democracy from the viewpoint Of a layman; asks him what use he 
makes of It ; and If this Is consistent with wbat he expects of democracy In tho future. 

William Lloyd Garrison. By Hls Children. . New York, N. Y. t The Century * 
» Co., 1889. 4 vols. Ulus. \ 

A detnlled account of hls life and work, including the abolition move- 

ment and its effect on politics ; and the beginnings of the wo n ffin A iuffrage movement. 

The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Andrew A.. Lipscomb, EMltor. Wnfihlng- 
ton, D. C., The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association, 1903-04. 20 vols. 
plates, maps. \ t 

Contains bis autobiography, notes on Virginia, official papers, messages, addresses, 
private letters, and manuscripts which were depoeited in, the Department of State. 


You Can’t Print That! George Seldes. New York, .N. Y., Payson A Clark** 
Ltd., 1929t. 406 p. 

The truth behind the news, *1018-28. An attempt to illustrate the foreign sltna- 
tion by Incident and adventure; reasons behind the failure of the American press to 
present the whole truth about Europe In the 10 years following the World War. 
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